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STATEMENT  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

Prospective  teachers  as  well  as  teachers  in  service  tend  to 
rate  extra-curricular  activities  higher  than  curricular  activi- 
ties with  reference  to  the  contribution  they  make  to  the  seven 
cardinal  principles  of  educati on- -health , command  of  the  funda- 
mental processes,  worthy  home-membership,  vocation,  civic  edu- 
cation, worthy  use  of  leisure,  and  ethical  character,  a few 
important  principles  underlying  extra-curricular  activities 
that  must  be  given  consideration  if  these  activities  are  to 
function  at  their  best  are  that  these  activities  should  be 
given  school  time  and  that  these  activities  should  be  consid- 
ered in  the  regular  program  of  the  teachers.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  study  to  make  a survey  of  the  administration  of  the  extra- 
curricular activities  and  the  extra-curricular  activities  of 
business  teachers  in  the  small  Massachusetts  and  Vermont  hj^i  schools. 

strang1  says  research  on  administration  of  group  activities 
is  practically  non-existent.  There  are  even  few  descriptions 
of  the  process  by  which  certain  apparently  desirable  results 
were  achieved.  Yet  the  need  for  such  research  is  great.  Per- 
sonnel workers  need  to  know  the  effect  on  students  and  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  group  work  of  different  administrative  procedures. 

Dr.  Hamden  L.  Forkner^  has  said: 

T~.  Ruth  B.  Strang,  Group  Activiti es  in  College  and  Seconds ry 
School,  Harper  & Brothers,  New  York  and  London,  194-1,  p.  bO 

2.  Hamden  L.  Forkner,  "Developing  Pupil  Activity  Through  Extra- 
Glass  Activities,"  American  Business  Education  Yearbook, 

Vol.  III.  1946.  d,  7T3  ~~  "" 
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The  young  men  and  women  studying  shorthand,  typewriting, 
bookkeeping,  sales,  and  general  business  today  are  poten- 
tially the  men  and  women  who  will  be  leaders  in  their 
community  in  the  years  ahead.  One  of  the  prime  objectives 
of  teachers  then  should  be  to  prepare  them  to  be  effective 
leaders.  Schools  can, if  they  will, give  them  opportunities 
to  develop  understandings  and  knowledges  that  will  stand 
them  in  good  stead  when  they  take  their  places  in  community 
organizations.  The  fact  that  a school  may  be  in  a rural 
community  where  no  businessmen’s  or  women’s  organizations 
exist  does  not  lessen  the  importance  of  providing  opportu- 
nities for  these  young  people  to  develop  their  resources 
in  dealing  with  people,  fbr  many  of  them  move  to  nearby 
cities  and  there  carry  on  their  work.  The  right  kind  of 
student  activities,  however,  can  overcome  some  of  the 
difficulties  caused  by  the  competition  of  school  work. 

In  this  study  extra-curricular  activities^  are  "those 
legitimate  school  activities  not  provided  for  in  the  regular 
program  of  studies."  They  are  variously  designated  as  co- 
curricular  activities,  allied  activities,  collateral  activi- 
ties, extra-class  activities,  extra-curricular  activities, 
pupil  activities,  social  activities. 

Terry*4-  said: 

Recent  writers  insist  that  -the  term  "extra  curricular 
activities"  should  be  relegated  to  the  history  of  educa- 
tion and  that  for  it  should  be  substituted  such  terms  as 
"co-curricular,"  "collateral,"  or  "allied  activities" 
which  represent  the  present  attitude  more  truly. 

Extra-curricular  activities  are  forcing  recognition  and 
have  been  fundamental  in  every  phase  of  the  reorganization  of 
secondary  education.  Activities  may  be  curricular  in  one 
school  and  extra-curricular  in  another  or  the  reverse.  Some- 
times an  activity  may  be  extra-curricular  in  a given  high 
school  one  year  and  curricula  the  next  year,  or  vice  versa. 


T~,  Elbert  K.  Fretwell,  Extra-Curricular  Activities  in 
Secondary  Schools , Houghton  iflifflin  & Do.,  l93i,  p.  TT 

4.  Paul  W.  Terry,  Supervising  Extra-Curricular  Activities , 
New  York:  McG-raw-Hill  Book  CoT,  Inc.,  1930*  p.  19 
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In  some  high  schools  each  club  is  reported  as  a separate  extra- 
curricular activity,  while  in  other  high  schools  all  clubs  are 
regarded  as  a singular  activity.  The  same  situation  prevails 
with  reference  to  activities  related  to  athletics. 

This  study  has  for  its  objectives: 

1.  To  determine  the  different  types  of  clubs  being 
offered  in  small  Massachusetts  and  Vermont  schools. 

2.  To  determine  the  different  types  of  sports  being 
offered  for  both  boys  and  girls. 

3.  To  determine  the  sponsor’s  preparation  for  his  group 
responsibilities. 

4.  To  determine  if  the  matter  of  handling  finances  always 
falls  on  the  business  teacher. 

5.  To  determine  the  student  limitation  in  group  activities 

6.  To  determine  if  the  rural  school  business  teacher  has 

to  serve  as  secretary  to  the  principal  or  superintendent. 

7.  To  determine  how  many  business  teachers  have  had  any 

specific  training  for  the  activity  that  they  sponsor. 

8.  To  determine  the  amount  and  kind  of  work  outside  of 

regular  school  duties  that  the  business  teacher  is  expected  to 
perform. 

9.  To  determine  how  many  rural  schools  have  an  activities 
period  in  the  regular  school  day. 

10.  To  determine  the  administration  of  extra-curricular 


activities  in  rural  schools. 
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Since  educators  are  considering  extra-curricular  activi- 
ties as  important  as  curriculum  training,  it  is  becoming 
equally  important  that  teacher-training  institutions  include 
extra-curricular  training  along  with  their  curriculum  training. 
The  offerings  of  business  education  in  rural  high  schools  are 
much  the  same  as  large  high  schools:  shorthand,  typewriting, 

and  bookkeeping.  In  view  of  the  basic  objectives  in  education 
and  life  and  in  view  of  the  pattern  of  business  education  in 
the  rural  high  school,  it  is  believed  that  school  administra- 
tors and  business  teachers  should  give  new  consideration  to 
business  education  objectives.  The  rural  high  school  must 
first  meet  the  need  for  general  education,  which  has  for  its 
aim  preparation  for  citizenship. 

In  regard  to  preparation  for  citizenship,  Bertie  Backus^ 
stated : 

Most  secondary  schools  provide  a rich  and  satisfying 
life  for  their  pupils  in  addition  to  the  curricular 
program- -dances , dinners,  clubs,  school  publications, 
elections,  dramatics,  choral  groups — these  are  the 
experiences  that  schools  provide  through  which 
American  youth  learn  to  work  with  each  other,  to 
accept  responsibilities,  and  to  grow  in  qualities 
that  make  for  competent  citizenship  in  a democracy. 

Bxtra-curricular  activities  offer  particularly  valuable 

opportunities  for  participation  by  pupils  in  business  courses. 

Walker  and  Norton^  said: 


5.  Bertie  Backus,  “The  Imperative  Needs  of  Youth  of  Secondary- 
School  n-ge,"  The  Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of 
Secondary-School  Principals  Bulletin  No.  145,  March  1947,  p.  39 

6.  George  Thomas  Walker  and  Howard  M.  Norton,  "The  Business 
Curriculum  in  the  Rural  High  School,"  The  American  Business 
Bducation  Yearbook,  Vol.  IV,  1947,  p.  43 
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If  the  base  of  the  high  school  program  is  to  include  more 
than  shorthand , typewriting,  and  bookkeeping,  the  base  of 
the  curriculum  for  business  teachers  must  be  extended  far 
beyond  shorthand,  typewriting,  and  accounting  courses. 

Since  the  new  teacher  often  gets  her  or  his  start  in  a 

rural  school,  how  helpful  it  would  be  if  she  knew  what  his  or 

her  extra-curricular  duties  might  be  as  well  as  the  regular 

business  subjects  he  is  expected  to  teach.  Haynes  and  Graham^ 

have  mentioned  that  among  other  fields  for  research  in  business 

education  which  may  be  mentioned  are  the  problems  concerned 

with  extra-curricular  activities  in  business  education. 

Forkner^  has  stated: 

School  class  work  must  be  supplemented  by  many  forms  of 
activities.  Many  of  these  can  be  carried  on  as  a part 
of  the  regular  class  work.  Others  will  necessarily  have 
to  be  organized  separately  from  regular  classes.  The 
time  has  passed  when  the  schools  can  operate  in  a state 
of  isolation  from  the  community  in  which  young  people  are 
living  and  in  which  they  will  live  as  adults.  The 
important  factor  is  whether  all  young  people  are  being 
given  opportunities  to  experience  real  business  and  life 
activities  under  the  supervision  of  the  school.  It  is 
also  important  that  young  people  learn  how  to  make  their 
communities  better  places  in  which  to  live  and  in  which 
to  grow  up.  They  won!t  learn  these  things  without  exper- 
ience in  working  with  them.  These  experiences  should  be 
a part  of  every  young  person’s  school  life.  These  exper- 
iences will  best  be  given  when  young  people  are  under  the 
direction  of  those  teachers  with  business  training  and 
experience.  Business  teachers  have  an  opportunity  that 
is  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  American  education. 

Those  who  fail  now  to  grasp  the  opportunity  will  fail  to 
give  our  students  the  full  education  that  is  due  them. 

School  administrators  are  well  aware  of  the  value  of 

activities  which  are  apart  from  organized  class  work  as  student 


7.  Benjamin  R.  Haynes  and  Jessie  Graham,  Research  in  Business 
Education , C.  G.  0 raw ford,  1932,  p.  48 

8.  Forkner,  op.  cit.,  p.  294 
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organizations  have  grown  in  kind  and  number  over  a period  of 
years.  Secondary  schools  are  asking  what  are  the  essential 
elements  of  a well  thought-out  program  and  how  it  can  best  be 
introduced.  The  extra-curricular  program  is  taking  approximate- 
ly one-half  of  the  high  school  principals  time  and  is  touching 
the  lives  of  practically  every  boy  and  girl  in  every  high  school* 

Teachers  have  not  been  trained  in  extra-curricular  values, 
because  too  many  normal  school,  college,  and  university  pro- 
fessors of  secondary  education  have  not  developed  a philosophy 
of  these  activities  and  do  not  give  them  full  consideration. 
Teachers  in  many  cases  are  unwilling  to  assume  the  additional 
work  involved  in  really  doing  the  job.  If  willing,  many  cannot 
visualize  an  extra-curricular  program  growing  out  of  student 
demands  and  needs.  They  do  not  believe  that  the  students  are 
able  to  carry  more  and  more  responsibility.  Many  teachers  and 
principals  assume  active  leadership  instead  of  remaining  in  the 
background  encouraging  students*  enthusiasm  and  initiative. 

Success  in  achieving  the  objectives  of  secondary  education 
through  the  extra-curricular  program  calls  for  genuine,  eager 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  advisor  who  must  have  special 
knowledge  and  special  skill  in  the  particular  field  in  which  he 
or  she  has  been  assigned.  Leadership  and  guidance  are  sacri- 
ficed by  a requirement  which  means  that  practically  all  teachers 
are  handling  at  least  one  activity  in  the  small  high  school. 
Oftentimes  this  activity  will  be  one  in  which  they  have  no 


real  interest. 
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One  of  the  first  evils  in  extra-curricular  activities 
themselves  is  the  fact  that  the  overambit ious  students  and 
teachers  tend  to  monopolize  the  school  activities.  As  a result 
the  talents  and  leadership  abilities  of  other  students  and 
teachers  go  unrecognized.  The  development  of  the  point  system 
governing  student  participation  should  help  remedy  this  situa- 
tion. 

Even  the  small  high  school  has  in  many  instances  a student 
body  fund  of  one  thousand  dollars.  The  handling  of  such  large 
sums  of  money  by  the  student  body  calls  for  real  administrative 
policy  and  intelligent  guidance.  Slackness  or  inefficiency  in 
money  matters  through  the  lack  of  business  methods  in  checking 
student  accounts  may  lead  to  results  that  would  be  detrimental 
to  the  philosophy  of  secondary  education.  Allowing  one  or 
several  students  to  handle  sums  of  money  without  an  accurate 
accounting  is  not  only  poor  business  but  also  an  injustice  to 
the  students  involved. 

Boards  of  education  are  realizing  that  the  best  teacher  in 
their  system  in  one  with  an  extra-curricular  interest  and 
enthusiasm  as  well  as  high  moral  qualities  and  a college  degree. 
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CHAPTER  II 


HISTORY,  DEVELOPMENT,  AND  PHILOSOPHY  OF 
EXTRA-CURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES 

Emerson  long  ago  held  that  we  send  our  children  to  the 
master,  hut  the  boys  educate  them.  That  only  a few  schools 
have  recognized  the  distinctive  guidance  possibilities  inherent 
in  the  extra-curricular  activities  of  the  school  is  apparent 
from  an  analysis  of  the  literature  in  the  field  of  both 
guidance  and  extra-curricular  activities. 

Extra-curricular  activities  are  almost  as  old  as  school 
itself,  but  the  problem  of  effectively  organizing  these 
activities  in  public  secondary  schools  is  a new  one.  Thousands 
of  years  ago  clubs,  organized  athletics,  and  participation  in 
student  government  were  all  a part  of  the  education  of  Greek 
youths.  Great  significance  was  placed  upon  these  activities 
in  the  English  public  schools  and  in  the  American  academies. 
However  little  emphasis  was  given  to  these  activities  in  the 
public  secondary  schools  until  the  number  of  pupils  attending 
American  secondary  schools  spiraled  from  a few  thousand  in  1900 
to  over  rive  million  in  1930.  Many,  if  not  most  of  these 
activities,  came  in  response  to  student  interest  and  student 
need. 

The  bringing  together  of  large  numbers  of  students  who 
differed  in  their  economic  and  social  status,  family  and  cul- 
tural backgrounds  and  wants  and  aims,  led  almost  immediately 
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to  the  formation  of  special  groups  other  than  formal  classes. 

Smith1  held  the  opinion  that  the  development  of  the 
extra-curricular  program  emerged  as  a solution  to  a part  of  the 
problem  of  creating  a balanced  school  society  in  which  the 
whole  nature  of  the  child  could  be  nurtured. 

The  attitude  of  educators  toward  extra-curricular  activi- 
ties has  varied  widely  from  time  to  time  and  has  undergone  a 
complete  evolution  during  the  past  twenty  years.  Not  too  long 
ago  extra-curricular  activities  were  looked  upon  as  unimportant 
and  were  considered  to  be  a harmless  way  of  letting  pupils 
exhaust  their  excess  energy.  Teachers  felt  that  their  principal 
duty  was  to  teach  students  in  the  classroom  and  could  see  no 
value  or  need  for  providing  for  individual  needs  of  the  students. 

Within  a short  time  student  activities  became  so  varied 
and  powerful  that  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  recognizing  them. 

So  a revision  of  the  current  point  of  view  became  necessary. 

A second  attitude  toward  extra-curricular  activities 
taken  by  secondary  school  officials  was  one  of  antagonism. 

This  was  evident  from  the  vigorous  way  they  tried  to  condemn 
such  activities.  Pupils  who  were  members  of  athletic  teams 
or  who  participated  in  clubs  were  threatened  by  expulsion  from 
school.  As  human  nature  often  works,  this  suppression  actually 
stimulated  interest  in  these  activities. 


1.  Walter  Robinson  Smith,  Principles  of  Educational  Sociology 
(Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  192'ST  675 
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Educators  concluded  that  if  there  was  so  much  strength 
and  power  in  student  activities  that  it  would  he  well  to 
include  them  in  the  entire  school  program.  Terry  illustrated 
this  by  saying:2 


When  the  significance  of  the  great  social  changes 
that  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  industrial  revolution 
dawned  on  the  profession,  farsighted  leaders  began  to 
see  in  the  social  life  of  the  student  body  an  enormously 
fertile  field  for  the  cultivation  of  such  fundamental 
educational  objectives  as  health,  ethical  character, 
the  worthy  use  of  leisure,  and  citizenship. 

Today  many  educators  recognize  that  there  is  as  much 
power  for  education  in  the  extra-curricular  program  of  the 
school  as  there  is  in  the  regular  curricular  offerings. 

Foster^  said: 

Extra-curricular  activities  are  found  to  offer  the 
school  its  best  opportunity  to  help  all  students  do 
certain  desirable  things  they  are  going  to  do  anyway  as 
they  take  their  place  as  members  of  social  units,  and  to 
exercise  those  qualities  of  citizenship  which  are 
fundamental  to  society. 

In  the  present  philosophy  and  status  of  the  extra- 
curricular movement,  one  of  the  most  valuable  gains  is  the 
definite  place  reserved  on  the  daily  program  for  extra- 
curricular activities. 

Smith2 3 4-  said,  "In  the  more  progressive  schools  of  the 


2.  Paul  W.  Terry,  Supervising  Extra-Curricular  Activities, 

New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  OoT,  Inc.,  1930,  p.  19 

3.  Charles  R.  Poster,  Extra-Curricular  Activiti es  in  the 
Pligh  School,  Richmond,  Va.  : Johnson  Publishing  Uo.,~“I525>  P*  7 


4.  Loc.  cit.,  Smith,  p.  675 
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present,  these  activities  form  a peripheral  ring  about  the 

central  core  of  the  curricular  studies.” 

Administrators  in  the  present  day  are  faced  with  the 

difficulty  of  combining  the  various  activities  of  schools  and 

students  into  a logical  curricular  so  that  the  program  of  study 

5 

may  not  be  overburdened.  Fretwell  said  wherever  possible  the 
extra-curricular  activities  should  grow  out  of  the  curricular 
activities  and  return  to  enrich  them.  High  school  subject 
matter  societies  have  grown  out  of  definite  branches  of  subject 
matter  and  have  as  their  objectives  to  enrich  the  pupils' 
understanding  and  to  increase  his  mastery  of  this  specific 
branch  of  learning. 

Q 

Profitt  has  made  the  statement: 

The  subject  clubs  represent  a new  method  of  attack 
or  a different  emphasis  or  both  for  a curriculum  subject, 
which  has  not  been  accepted  as  a curriculum  practice. 

There  is  no  reason  why  all  high  school  clubs  should  not 

be  constructive  factors  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  departments 

that  sponsor  them.  An  important  factor  in  the  success  of  a 

club  is  the  interest  taken  in  the  project  by  the  raculty 

representatives  in  charge.  A successful  club  requires  guidance 

and  direction  from  the  faculty  if  anything  worthwhile  is  to 

be  accomplished. 

5.  Fretwell,  op.  cit.,  p.  4 

6.  Maria  M.  Profitt,  High  School  Clubs,  (Washington,  D.  C.: 
Office  of  Education,  United  States  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Bulletin  1934,  No.  18,  1934),  p.  3. 
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Henry  P.  Smith  said:^ 

Presumably  the  fundamental  purpose  of  extra-curricular 
activity  programs  in  the  secondary  schools  are  to  promote 
by  means  of  informal  social  group  participation  the 
development  of  better  social  and  personal  adjustment  on  the 
part  of  students  and  to  stimulate  the  development  of 
special  interests  and  skills.  Extra-curricular  activities 
are  highly  selective  with  regards  to  socio-economic  status- 
in  some  activities  practically  all  the  participants  are 
drawn'  from  the  top  half  of  the  school  population.  In  all 
but  three  of  the  extra-curricular  activities  the  members 
earned  a more  favorable  social  adjustment  score  than  did 
the  school  population.  The  extra-curricular  activities 
must  be  brought  more  directly  into  the  curriculum  in  order 
that  the  advantages  of  participation  may  accrue  to  all. 
Social  adjustment  is  accompanied  by  a tendency  toward 
participation.  Many  activities  come  after  the  close  of 
the  school  period,  so  some  students  were  not  able  to 
participate  and  others  were  not  able  to  participate 
because  of  expense.  Extra-curricular  activities  are  not 
making  a great  contribution  to  those  who  need  social 
development  most,  and  that  while  there  are  real  advantages 
in  maintaining  the  volunteer  and  informal  character  of 
these  activities  there  is  a definite  need  to  capitalize 
upon  the  potentialities. 

Faculty  sponsors  must  exercise  some  control  over  the  club, 
but  the  students  should  be  made  to  feel  that  it  is  their  club. 
However,  a keen  faculty  interest  is  the  first  essential  in 
building  a student  interest.  In  some  schools  the  sponsors  are 
selected  by  the  school  authorities  and  in  others  they  are 
selected  by  the  members  of  the  club.  Many  clubs  fail  because 
the  things  undertaken  are  of  little  value. 

O 

Forkner0  said: 

One  of  the  main  objectives  of  student  activities  through 
clubs  should  be  that  they  are  set  up  to  serve  the  needs 


7.  Henry  P.  Smith,  "The  Relationship  Between  Scores  on  the 
Bell  Adjustment  Inventory  and  Participation  in  Extra-Curricular 
Activities,"  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology,  1945 , 36:229-246 


8.  Forkner,  op.  cit.,  p.  273 
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of  the  community.  Another  objective  should  be  to  give 
young  people  an  opportunity  to  see  how  organized  business 
groups  operate.  The  future  of  our  way  of  life  depends 
upon  how  intelligently  groups  pool  their  efforts  to  get 
good  government,  good  social  institutions,  such  as  schools, 
playgrounds,  recreation  areas,  health  services,  and  proper 
police  and  fire  protection.  Young  people  will  learn  about 
group  power  only  as  they  have  experience  as  a member  of 
a group. 

Johnston?  more  recently  traced  the  failure  of  the  extra- 
curricular activity  program  to  fulfill  expectations  to  certain 
weaknesses  in  administration.  Among  these  are: 

The  lack  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  teachers  and 
students  of  the  potential  values  of  group  activities. 

The  lack  of  faith  in  the  ability  of  students  to  accept 
responsibility  for  planning  and  executing  their  plans. 

The  unequal  distribution  of  opportunity  for  all 
students  to  participate. 

The  overemphasis  of  competitive  aspects. 

The  overattention  given  to  promote  the  organization 
itself. 

The  use  of  school  clubs  for  promoting  the  propaganda 
of  special  interest  groups. 

The  lack  of  vital  relationship  between  student  groups 
and  the  curricular. 

The  neglect  of  evaluation  of  activities  in  terms  of 
fundamental  objectives. 

Poor  preparation  of  teachers  for  their  group  work 
responsibilities. 

Lack  of  consideration  for  the  teachers’  total  load. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 
3. 

6. 

7. 

8. 


9.  Edgar  <1.  Johnston,  "Extra-Curricular  Activities  Today--An 
Appraisal,"  Harvard  Educational  Review  IX,  May  1939,  p.  346-36 
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CHAPTER  III 


PROCEDURES 

The  following  procedures  were  used  in  conducting  this 
survey : 

1.  Selection  of  principals  and  business  teachers. 

It  was  decided  to  conduct  a survey  of  the  extra-curricular 
activities  of  the  business  teachers  in  Massachusetts  and 
Vermont  high  schools  with  a pupil  enrollment  of  200  or  less  in 
grades  9-12.  Business  teachers  can  accomplish  much  in  helping 
young  people  organize  groups,  conduct  meetings,  keep  records 
of  organizations  and  can  help  young  people  to  make  satisfactory 
adjustments  to  adult  life.  To  fully  understand  the  duties  of 
business  teachers  in  regard  to  extra-curricular  activities, 
it  would  be  helpful  to  know  something  about  the  administration 
of  these  activities,  so  a questionnaire  was  also  sent  to  the 
principals  of  these  same  schools. 

2.  Compilation  of  the  questionna ire . 

In  the  questionnaire  sent  to  principals  the  first 
question  asked  related  to  the  clubs  offered.  A list  was 
compiled  from  various  sources.  To  ascertain  if  these  schools 
are  following  the  trend  of  placing  activities*  periods  in  the 
regular  school  day,  the  principals  were  asked  to  check  when 
these  club  periods  were  held:  home  room  period,  a special  club 
period,  after  school,  or  evening.  The  question  also  provided 
a space  for  stating  how  often  these  club  meetings  were  held. 
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The  second  question  pertained  to  sports.  A list  was  given 
for  both  boys’  and  girls’  sports,  and  the  principal  was  asked 
to  check  the  sports  offered  and  to  check  whether  the  competition 
was  intramural  or  with  other  schools. 

A second  list  of  clubs  was  included  such  as  boy  and  girl 
scouts,  ”tri-hi-y",  etc.  These  were  mentioned  in  a separate 
question  as  many  of  this  group  are  directed  by  persons  not 
directly  connected  with  the  school.  A space  was  provided  for 
the  purpose  of  checking  whether  these  clubs  were  sponsored  or 
directed  by  a faculty  member  or  a non-faculty  member,  and 
whether  these  meetings  were  held  in  school  or  outside  of  school. 

In  question  4 it  was  asked  if  the  sponsor  or  director  of 
a club  or  a sport  was  required  to  have  had  some  special  train- 
ing in  the  activity. 

Since  financial  records  are  important  to  insure  the 
success  of  all  activities,  questions  5 and  6 related  to  the 
handling  of  these  finances.  In  the  past  ye  ar  many  salary 
schedules  were  revised  to  include  pay  in  additional  to  regular 
salary  for  the  handling  of  finances.  This  question  was 
incorporated  to  see  if  small  high  school  teachers  are  being 
paid  for  this  responsible  task. 

The  next  question  related  to  the  degree  of  importance 
principals  place  upon  extra-curricular  training  when  consider- 
ing an  applicant  for  a teaching  position. 

Questions  8 and  14  related  to  office  records  kept  for 
student  participation  in  extra-curricular  activities  and 
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the  graduation  credits  or  points  given  for  participation  in 
these  activities. 

Question  9 dealt  with  whether  or  not  the  school  had  an 
extra-curricular  activities'  director. 

The  remaining  questions  related  to  the  limitation  of 
pupil  participation  in  the  clubs  and  sports  and  the  limitation 
of  the  offices  that  could  be  held  by  students. 

In  the  quest ionnai re  sent  to  the  bus iness  teachers , they 
were  asked  to  list  the  subjects  taught  to  see  if  there  was 
any  likely  relation  between  the  subjects  taught  and  the 
clubs  sponsored. 

Question  2 pertained  to  the  list  of  clubs  he  sponsored 
or  directed. 

If  he  sponsored  a business  club,  he  was  asked  to  list  a 
few  of  the  club's  activities.  Suggestions  for  club  activities 
are  welcomed  by  any  director  or  sponsor.  The  small  schools 
are  so  limited  as  to  the  number  of  clubs  offered,  this 
question  was  included  to  see  how  many  business  teachers  were 
able  to  offer  a club  of  this  type. 

Question  5,  6,  and  7 related  to  the  length  of  the  home- 
room period  and  the  use  of  this  period. 

Question  8 pertained  to  the  various  monitorial  duties 
and  asked  the  teacher  to  state  the  time  these  duties  consumed 
in  a day  and  in  a week. 

Question  9 related  to  the  total  time  consumed  by  extra- 
curricular duties  in  a week. 
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In  question  10  the  business  teacher  was  asked  to  list  the 
extra-curricular  activities  for  which  he  received  pay  in 
addition  to  his  regular  salary. 

The  next  two  questions  related  to  club  finances,  the  method 
in  which  they  were  handled. 

Question  13  concerned  the  adjustment  made  in  teaching  load 
because  of  extra-curricular  activities  or  duties. 

The  next  six  questions  related  to  town  and  civic  activi- 
ties in  which  the  business  teacher  might  participate.  In  small 
towns  all  teachers  are  an  integral  part  of  the  community. 

Question  19  asked  if  the  business  teacher  served  as  secre- 
tary to  the  school  principal  or  superintendent.  This  was 
followed  by  the  question  that  asked  if  the  teacher  was  paid  for 
this  work  or  if  his  teacher  load  was  lightened. 

3.  Writing  of  the  letters  to  accompany  questionnaire. 

The  following  letters  accompanied  the  principal  and  the 
business  teachers’  questionnaire.  See  forms  C and  D. 

4.  Collecting  addresses.  A list  of  Massachusetts’ 
schools  with  an  enrollment  of  200  or  less  in  grades  9-12  was 
obtained  from  the  office  of  the  Supervisor  of  Secondary 
Education.  The  names  of  the  principals  in  these  schools  were 
also  obtained  from  this  office. 

5.  Mailing  of  questionnaire.  The  questionnaires  to  the 
principals  were  mailed  the  week  of  January  12,  1948,  and  the 
questionnaires  to  the  business  teachers  were  mailed  the  week 
of  January  20,  1948. 
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6.  Compilation  and  classification  of  data, 

7.  Summary  and  Conclusion.  The  results  were  studied  and 
summarized.  Conclusions  were  drawn  from  this  material,  and 
recommendations  were  based  on  the  results  of  the  study. 
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Name  of  School 
Town  and  State 

ADMINISTRAI 

In  connection  with  6 
extra-curricular  act 
Vermont  high  schools 
the  purpose  of  makir 
curricular  activitie 

1.  Please  check  the 
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Uheck  when 
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How  Often 

Airplane 

Athletic 



Band 

1 

Bird 

Camera 

Commercial 

1 

j 

Croche  t 

' 

Dancing 

1 l 



Debating 

Dramatic 

English 

Fancy  work 

Folk  Dances 

Fine  Arts 

First  Aid 

1 

Glee  Club 

History 

Home  Nursing 

Journalism 

Landscaping 

Language  groups 

Library  Aids 

Literary 

Mathematics 

Needlework 
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Part  of  School  Day , Cont * d 


Club 

Opera 

Home 

Room 

Period 

Special 

Club 

Period 

After 

School 

Evening 

How 

Often 

Orchestra 

Practical  Arts 

Radio 

Science 

Speakers  Bureau 

Stamp 

Student  Activities 

Travel 

Please  list  others 

2.  Please  check  the  various  sports  offered  in  your  school. 
Also  check  whether  the  competition  is  intramural  or  if  it 
is  with  other  schools  or  both. 


Sport 

Boys 

Intra- 

mural 

Other 

schools 

Girls 

Intra- 

mural 

Other 

Schools 

Football 

Touch 

11 -man 

6 -man 

Soccer 

Field  Hockey 

Basketball 

Volleyball 

Baseball 

Softball 

Tennis 

Archery 

Track 

Badminton 

Other  Sports 



3.  Please  designate  below  if  the  following  organizations 
are  handled  by  a member  of  the  faculty  or  if  they  are 
directed  by  a non-faculty  member. 


Future  Farmers  of  America 

Faculty 

Member 

Non- 

Faculty 

Member 

Meeting 
Held  In 
School 

Meeting 

Held 

Outside  of 
School 

Hi-Y 

' t 


..  ; 


. 

. 

. 
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. 

• 

- 
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Tri-Hi-Y 

Faculty 

Member 

Non- 

Faculty 

Member 

Meeting 
Held  in 
School 

Meeting 
Held  Out- 
side of 
School 

Boy  Scouts 

Girl  Scouts 

Campfire  Girls 

i 

4-H  Clubs 

Others 

4.  Do  you  require  that  a sponsor  have  some  special  training  in 

the  activity  that  he  is  to  direct?  Yes No 

5.  Are  all  finances  of  these  extra-curricular  activities  under 

the  management  of  one  person?  Yes No 

6.  If  the  financial  records  are  handled  by  one  person,  does  he 

receive  jay  for  this  work?  Yes No 

7.  When  you  are  considering  a person  for  a teaching  position, 
how  important  do  you  consider  his  extra-curricular  training 
record? 

Very  Important Important Of  Little  Importance 

8.  Are  permanent  office  records  kept  of  the  students*  extra- 
curricular activities?  Yes No 

9.  Does  your  school  have  an  Extra-Curricular  Activities 

Director?  Yes No 

10.  Does  your  school  limit  the  number  of  extra-curricular 

activities  in  which  a student  may  participate?  Yes No 

11.  To  what  extent  are  these  limited? 


12.  Do  you  limit  the  offices  that  a student  may  hold  in  extra 

curricular  activities?  Yes No 

13.  To  what  extent  are  these  offices  limited? 


14.  Are  any  credits  or  points  for  graduation  given  for  partici- 
pation in  extra  curricular  activities?  Yes No 
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FORM  C 


January  2,  1948 


Principal’s  name 

School 

Town 

Dear  Mr. 

In  connection  with  my  graduate  work  at  Boston  University,  I am 
making  a survey  of  the  administration  of  extra-curricular 
activities  in  the  Massachusetts  and  Vermont  High  Schools  with 
an  enrollment  of  200  pupils  or  less  in  grades  9-12. 

Any  information  that  you  may  be  able  to  give  me  on  this  ques- 
tionnaire about  the  administration  of  these  activities  in 
your  school  will  be  sincerely  appreciated. 

All  information  will  be  kept  strictly  (confidential.  I shall 
be  glad  to  send  you  a summary  of  my  findings  if  you  indicate 
that  you  wish  one. 


Yours  truly, 


(Miss)  Margaret  G.  Costello 
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FORM  B 

EXTRA-CURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES  OF  BUSINESS  TEACHERS 


In  connection  with  a study  being  made  at  Boston 
University  of  extra-curricular  activities  of  business 
teachers  in  small  Massachusetts  and  Vermont  high  schools, 
I would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  fill  out  the  following 
questionnaire. 

1.  List  the  subjects  that  you  teach. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 


2.  List  the  clubs  and  the  extra-curricular  activities  for 
which  you  are  the  sponsor  or  director. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5.  

3.  Did  you  have  any  training  for  the  extra-curricular 

activities  that  you  direct  in  college?  Yes No 

4.  If  you  are  the  director  of  a business  club,  would  you 
please  list  a few  of  its  activities? 

1. 

2. 

5.  Do  you  have  a homeroom  period?  Yes No 

6.  If  answer  to  five  (5)  is  "yes",  please  state  length  of  the 

period  in  minutes.  Minutes 


7 


Please  describe  use  of  homeroom  period. 
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8,  Do  you  have  to  act  as  monitor  in 

Time  per  Day(Minutes)  Per  Week( Hours) 

Cafeteria 

Hall  

Assembly  

Library  

Stairways  

Corridors  

Others 


9.  Approximately  how  much  of  your  time  do  extra-curricular 

activities  consume  in  a week?  Hours 

10.  List  the  extra-curricular  activities  for  which  you  receive 
pay  in  addition  to  your  regular  teaching  salary. 

1. 2. 5. 

11.  Are  you  responsible  for  the  finances  of  your  club  or  are 
all  the  finances  taken  care  of  by  the  central  management? 

You  are  responsible Central  management 

12.  Are  you  the  central  manager?  Yes No 

13.  Is  any  adjustment  made  in  your  teaching  load  because  of 
your  extra  curricular  activities  or  duties? 

Yes No 

14.  As  business  teacher,  do  you  have  to  do  any  special  work 
in  school  for  the  town  or  city  in  which  you  teach? 

Yes No 

15.  If  answer  to  question  14  is  "yes" , would  you  please 
describe  the  work  below? 


16. 


Do  you  hold  any  position  in  town  or  city  government? 
Yes  No 


t c riOil nc  -i  it.- 
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17.  If  the  answer  to  question  16  is  "yes",  would  you  please 
designate  the  position? 


13.  Check  the  following  community  activities  of  which  you  are 
a member  in  the  city  or  town  where  you  teach. 

Community  Chest  

Women's  Club 

Men’s  Club  

Lion' 8 Club  

Kiwanis  Club  

Rotary  Club  

Red  Cross  

Nurses'  Aid 


Any  other  (Please  mention  name) 


19.  If  you  hold  an  office  in  any  of  these  activities,  would 
you  name  the  club  and  office  below? 


20.  Do  you  serve  as  secretary  to  the  school  principal? 

Yes No 

The  school  superintendent?  Yes No 

21.  If  answer  to  20  is  "yes",  are  you  paid  for  this  work? 

Yes  No 

Yes  No 


Is  your  teaching  load  lightened? 


Sir:  fjo*'  rloi  'M 

. 
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FORM  D 


January  20,  1948 


Dear  Business  Teacher: 

In  connection  with  my  graduate  work  at  Boston  University,  I 
am  making  a survey  of  the  extra-curricular  activities 
sponsored  or  directed  by  the  business  teachers  in  Massachusetts 
and  Vermont  High  Schools  with  an  enrollment  of  200  or  less 
in  grades  9-12. 

I am  interested  in  finding  out  if  your  teaching  load  is 
lightened  or  if  you  receive  extra  salary  for  the  many  and 
various  clerical  jobs  done  by  the  business  teacher,  both  for 
the  school  itself  and  for  Town  and  Civic  groups. 

I have  included  a question  about  business  clubs  in  this 
questionnaire.  It  will  be  interesting  to  note  how  many  small 
schools  do  have  business  clubs.  I would  appreciate  it  if 
you  would  take  time  to  explain  a few  of  the  activities  carried 
on  in  your  business  club. 

I am  enclosing  a self-addressed  envelope  for  your  convenience 
in  replying.  I have  also  sent  a questionnaire  to  your  prin- 
cipal about  the  administration  of  extra-curricular  activities. 

I would  appreciate  it  very  much  if  you  would  check  with  him  to 
see  if  he  has  returned  his  form,  as  I cannot  complete  my 
survey  unless  I get  returns. 

Any  information  you  may  be  aole  to  give  me  will  be  kept 
strictly  confidential.  I shall  be  glad  to  send  you  a summary 
of  my  survey  if  you  wish  one. 

Yours  truly, 


(Miss)  Margaret  G.  Costello 
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CHAPTER  IV 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  DATA 

All  the  questionnaires  returned  by  the  principals  and 
business  teachers  were  examined,  and  the  information  tabulated. 
This  chapter  gives  the  data  obtained  from  tabulating  the 
material  on  the  questionnaires. 

Extra-curricular  activities  seems  to  be  a "catch-all"  term 
for  many  new  activities  and  topics.  One  might  wonder  if 
certain  classes  should  be  regarded  as  extra-class.  Study  hall, 
the  library,  and  topics  of  general  educational  organization 
are  included.  In  a modern  school  there  is  the  problem  of 
what  is  curricular  and  what  is  extra-curricular.  Many  topics 
may  be  classified  either  way.  The  extra-curricular  movement 
is  even  reaching  outside  the  school.  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts, 
Camp  Fire,  etc.,  are  now  classed  as  extra-curricular,  even 
though  much  of  their  activity  is  sponsored  entirely  outside 
the  school. 

Two  questionnaires  were  sent  out,  one  to  the  high  school 
principals  in  Massachusetts  and  Vermont,  whose  school  enroll- 
ment was  less  than  200  in  grades  9-12,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  administrative  picture.  The  second  was  sent  out 
to  business  teachers  in  these  same  schools  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  type  of  activities  the  business  teacher  is 
required  to  handle.  Teachers  colleges  and  schools  of  education, 
in  the  interest  of  better  preparation  for  teachers,  might 
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profitably  regard  provision  for  participation  in  the  extra- 
curricular activities  of  the  school  as  an  important  element 
in  the  program  of  the  teacher  in  training. 

A return  of  60  per  cent,  8S  questionnaires  out  of  146, 
was  realized  from  those  sent  out  to  the  principals;  a return 
of  65  per  cent,  88  out  of  135,  was  realized  from  those  sent 
out  to  the  business  teachers.  A total  of  146  was  sent  out  to 
the  business  teachers,  but  as  11  schools  are  found  to  offer 
no  business  subjects  in  that  system,  the  total  percentage 
was  figured  on  135. 

A summary  of  the  returns  of  those  questionnaires  sent  to 
the  principals  will  be  analyzed  first.  The  first  question 
related  to  the  various  clubs  that  were  offered  in  these  high 
schools,  the  time  of  day  that  club  meetings  were  held,  and 
how  often.  Table  I shows  the  number  of  schools  in  which  the 
various  clubs  were  offered,  the  time  of  holding  these  meet- 
ings, and  the  frequency  with  which  they  were  held.  Glee 
club  was  the  club  offered  by  the  greatest  number  of  schools, 

65  out  of  88,  or  75  per  cent.  Dramatic  club  was  offered  by 
58  schools,  or  55  per  cent;  band  by  42  schools,  or  48  per  cent; 
student  activities  by  33  schools,  or  38  per  cent;  athletic  club 
by  30  schools,  or  34  per  cent;  journalism  and  orchestra  by  26 
schools,  or  29  per  cent.  Next  in  line  were, science  club 
offered  by  18  schools,  or  20  per  cent;  agriculture  by  16 
schools,  or  18  per  cent;  dancing  ana  camera  club  by  14  schools, 

or  16  per  cent.  Boys'  cooking  club  and  a hill  billy  band  were 
perhaps  the  most  distinctive. 
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There  are  indications  of  a variety  of  clubs.  It  is 
possible  that  the  organization  of  clubs  has  an  important  bear- 
ing in  such  matters  as  holding  pupils  in  high  school  and  in 
adapting  formal  instruction  to  the  interest  and  aptitudes  of 
the  pupils.  Probably  only  a few  participate  in  any  one  type 
of  activity. 

The  majority  of  these  club  meetings  were  held  weekly 
during  a special  club  period.  Other  clubs  held  their  meetings 
in  a homeroom  period  or  after  school.  Eight  schools,  or  9 per 
cent,  reported  that  band  practice  was  held  in  the  evening. 

Five  schools,  or  6 per  cent,  reported  that  orchestra  practice 
was  held  in  the  evening;  four  schools,  or  4 per  cent,  reported 
that  dramatic  club  was  held  in  the  evening.  A total  of  twenty- 
four  clubs  held  evening  meetings.  Athletic,  dancing,  glee 
club,  library  aid,  orchestra,  and  radio  club  meetings  were 
held  daily  in  some  schools.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
these  club  organizations  are  closely  related  to  formal  studies. 
One  wonders  if  regular  carricular  provision  is  made  for  such 
work.  In  reply  to  the  frequency  with  which  club  meetings  were 
held,  daily,  twice  a week,  weekly,  semi-monthly,  monthly, 
irregular,  unspecified,  noon  hour,  and  once  every  two  months 
were  given  as  answers.  The  clubs  that  held  their  meeting 
during  noon  hour  were  student  activities,  athletic,  and 
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TABLE  I 
CLUBS  OFFERED 

TIME  AND  FREQUENCY  OF  MEETINGS 


Name  of  Club 

Total 

Home  Room 
Period 

Special  Club 
Period 

After  School 

Evening 

Cfcl 

£0 

H- 

M 

«< 

Twice  a week 

a> 

a> 

FT 

(— * 

«c 

Semi-monthly 

Monthly 

Irregular 

|unspecif ied 

Noon  hour 

Once  every 
two  monthd 

Activity  Period 

1 

1 

1 

Agriculture 

16 

1 

10 

4 

1 

1 

5 

4 

3 

1 

Airplane 

8 

1 

6 

1 

7 

Artistic  Typewriting 

1 

1 

1 

Athletic 

30 

7 

15 

7 

1 

3 

3 

8 

2 

3 

1 

Auto  Driver 

3 

3 

1 

Band 

42 

4 

23 

7 

8 

3 

21 

Beginners’  Band 

1 

1 

1 

Boys’  Cooking 

1 

1 

1 

Bridge 

1 

1 

1 

Camera 

14 

1 

11 

1 

1 

1 

11 

1 

Career 

1 

1 

1 

1 

uheerleaaing 

1 

1 

1 

Civics 

1 

1 

1 

Commercial 

11 

2 

5 

2 

2 

1 

9 

2 

Cr ibbage 

1 

1 

1 

Current  Events 

1 

1 

1 

Dancing 

14 

2 

6 

4 

2 

1 

11 

Debating 

11 

2 

6 

3 

3 

1 

1 

Dramatic 

48 

3 

25 

14 

4 

6 

1 

18 

7 

6 

1 

1 

1 

English 

1 

1 

1 

Fancy  Work 

3 

3 

3 

Fine  Arts 

3 

1 

2 

1 

First  Aid 

3 

1 

4 

3 

2 

Folk  Dances 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Foreign  Correspondence 

1 

1 

Glee  Club 

65 

10 

40 

5 

2 

2 

13 

42 

3 

Good  Writers 

1 

1 

1 

Handcraft 

1 

1 

1 

Hill  Billy  Band 

1 

1 

1 

History 

2 

2 

Hobby 

1 

1 

1 

Home  Economics 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Home  Nursing 

9 

3 

5 

1 

1 

4 

2 

Honor  Society 

1 

1 

1 

31 


TABLE  I,  Cont’d 


Name  of  Club 

Total 

Home  Room 
Period 

Special  Club 
Period 

After  School 

Evening 

j 

Daily 

Twice  a week 

CD 

CD 

X 

M 

«<! 

Semi-monthly 

Monthly 

| Irregular 

Unspecified 

Noon  hour 

i 

Once  every 
two  months 

Journalism 

26 

3 

15 

8 

2 

8 

2 

4 

1 

1 

Landscaping 

2 

2 

1 

Language  Groups 

8 

6 

2 

3 

2 

3 

Library  Aids 

6 

6 

1 

1 

3 

1 

Literary 

2 

2 

2 

Machine 

1 

1 

1 

Mathematics 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Motion  Pictures 

2 

2 

1 

1 

* 

Music 

2 

2 

2 

Nature 

2 

2 

2 

Needlework 

3 

3 

2 

1 

Operetta 

1 

1 

1 

Orchestra 

26 

4 

16 

5 

1 

2 

17 

2 

1 

Personal  Typewriting 

1 

1 

1 

Personality 

1 

1 

1 

Pets 

1 

1 

1 

Practical  Arts 

6 

4 

2 

2 

Pr inting 

1 

1 

1 

Radio 

1 

1 

1 

Reading  Improvement 

1 

1 

1 

Rifle 

2 

2 

1 

1 

School  PagDer 

1 

1 

. 

Science 

18 

1 

16 

1 

8 

3 

5 

Sewing 

1 

1 

1 

Student  Activities 

33 

7 

25 

1 

2 

13 

6 

7 

1 

1 

Student  Court 

1 

1 

1 
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The  second  question  related  to  the  various  sports  offered 
in  these  schools.  The  principals  were  asked  to  check  a list  of 
sports  and  to  add  any  represented  in  their  school  that  were 
omitted  from  the  list.  Table  II  lists  the  various  sports 
offered  to  both  boys  and  girls  and  shows  whether  the  competi- 
tion was  intramural  or  with  other  schools.  Basketball  and 
baseball  were  the  sports  checked  most  frequently.  Basketball 
was  to  be  expected  since  it  requires  fewer  players  than  do  any 
of  the  other  team  sports.  Eighty- three , or  95  per  cent  of  the 
schools  had  boys’  basketball  and  baseball  while  78,  or  85  per 
cent,  had  basketball  for  girls,  while  64,  or  73  per  cent,  had 
softball  for  girls.  Twenty-six,  or  29  per  cent,  of  the  schools 
offered  softball  for  boys.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
some  schools  offered  both  softball  and  baseball  for  boys. 
Volleyball  appeared  popular  for  both  boys  and  girls  since  it 
was  checked  by  32  schools,  or  36  per  cent  for  boys,  and  by  31, 
or  35  per  cent  for  girls.  Touch  football  was  the  most  popular 
type  of  football  being  offered  in  26  schools,  or  by  29  per  cent. 
Field  hockey  ranked  next  for  girls,  being  checked  by  23  schools, 
or  by  26  per  cent.  Track  and  badminton  for  boys  were  offered 
by  10  schools,  or  11  per  cent.  Badminton  and  archery  for  girls 
were  checked  by  9 schools,  or  10  per  cent. 

From  the  sports  checked,  it  appeared  that  team  sports  were 
more  popular  than  individual  sports.  Lack  of  proper  equipment 
no  doubt  prevented  more  schools  from  checking  such  sports  as 
table  tennis,  archery,  and  tennis. 
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Competition  with  other  schools  was  much  in  evidence  in 
these  small  schools,  particularly  in  football,  basketball, 
baseball,  softball,  and  field  hockey.  In  the  small  schools 
it  is  often  difficult  to  organize  more  than  one  baseball  or  soft- 
ball  team;hence  the  reason  for  the  lack  of  intramural  competi- 
tion, particularly  in  girls*  sports.  In  individual  sports 
such  as  archery,  badminton,  and  tennis  the  major  part  of  the 
competition  was  intramural. 


TABLE  II 

SPORTS  AVAILABLE  TO  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 
TYPE  OF  COMPETITION 


Sport 

Boys 

Intra- 

mural 

Other 

Schools 

Girls 

Intra- 

mural 

Other 

Schools 

Football 

16 

2 

14 

Touch 

26 

26 

4 

1 

1 

11 -man 

18 

3 

15 

6-man 

6 

4 

3 

Soccer 

16 

9 

9 

5 

5 

Field  Hockey 

1 

1 

”23” 

15 

14 

Basketball 

83 

46 

80 

78 

40 

73 

Volleyball 

32 

32 

31 

31 

“2“ 

Baseball 

83 

18 

W~ 

7 

2 

5 

Softball 

29 

25 

64 

45 

37 

Tennis 

7 

6 

1 

6 

5 

Archery 

3 

3 

9 

8 

Track 

TU- 

5 

8 

4 

2 

1 

Badminton 

10 

10 

9 

9 

Deck  Tennis 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

Taole  Tennis 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Rifle 

1 

1 

Cross  Country 

3 

3 
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Question  three  listed  a group  of  clubs  that  are  usually 
not  part  of  the  school  machinery.  However  these  clubs  fall 
properly  in  the  field  of  extra-curricular,  optional,  free  time 
activity.  Table  III  shows  the  number  of  schools  offering  these 
out-of-school  activities  and  whether  they  are  sponsored  by  a 
faculty  member  or  a non-faculty  member.  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts 
were  the  most  popular.  Fifty-four  schools,  or  61  per  cent, 
reported  Boy  Scout  organizations,  while  43,  or  49  per  cent, 
reported  Girl  Scout  organizations.  Only  6 schools,  or  7 per 
cent,  reported  school  leaders.  Forty-eight,  or  55  per  cent, 
of  the  Boy  Scout  organizations  were  headed  by  non-faculty 
members;  37,  or  42  per  cent,  of  the  Girl  Scout  organizations 
were  headed  by  non-faculty  members.  Forty  schools,  or  45  per 
cent,  stated  that  Boy  Scout  meetings  were  held  outside  of 
school;  27  schools,  or  31  per  cent,  stated  that  Girl  Scout 
meetings  were  held  outside  of  schools.  Future  Farmers  of 
America  was  offered  by  22  schools,  or  25  per  cent.  School 
leaders  predominated;  19,  or  21  per  cent,  reported  this  club 
was  led  by  a faculty  member,  and  13,  or  15  pe  r cent,  stated 
these  meetings  were  held  in  school.  4-H  Clubs  were  also  much 
in  evidence,  being  offered  by  47  schools,  or  by  53  per  cent. 
Thirty-eight , or  43  per  cent,  were  sponsored  by  non-faculty 
members;  32,  or  36  per  cent  of  the  meetings  were  held  outside  of 
school.  It  is  significant  to  note  that  59  per  cent  of  these 
meetings  are  held  outside  the  school.  It  would  seem  that  with 
the  exception  of  Future  Farmers  of  America  the  rural  school 
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is  not  at  present  organized  to  sponsor  these  activities. 

The  schools  seemed  to  have  placed  Tri-Hi-Y  and  Hi-Y  on  a 
level  with  other  clubs  and  activities  which  have  been  given 
a place  in  the  regular  school  program. 


TABLE  III 

OUT-OF-SCHOOL  ORGANIZATIONS 
SPONSORS  AND  PLACE  OF  MEETING 


Total 

Faculty 

Member 

Non-Faculty 

Member 

Meeting 
Held  in 
School 

Meeting 
Outside 
of  School 

Future  Homemakers  of  Vt. 

1 

1 

1 

Home  Demonstration  Group 

1 

1 

1 

Future  Farmers  of  America 

19 

3 

13 

9 

Hi-Y 

2^ 

4 

3 

4 

3 

Tri-Hi-Y 

6 

5 

1 

4 

2 

Boy  Scouts 

54 

6 

48 

14 

40 

Girl  Scouts 

43 

6 

37 

16 

27 

Campfire  Girls 

11 

2 

9 

3 

8 

4-H  ulubs 

47 

9 

38 

15 

32 

Jr.  Red  Cross 

2 

1 

1 

Cub  Scou'Es 

1 

1 

Brownies 

1 

1 

Drum  Corps 

1 

1 

1 

Boys'  Club 

1 

1 

1 

*1 
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In  question  4 it  was  asked  if  the  principal  required  that 
a sponsor  have  some  special  training  in  the  activity  that  he 
is  to  direct.  Table  IV  indicates  that  48,  or  55  per  cent, 
answered  yes,  and  40,  or  45  per  cent,  answered  no.  In  the 
comments  on  the  questionnaires  one  principal  replied  that  he 
usually  tried  to  have  a sponsor  have  some  special  training; 
another  replied  that  it  was  not  always  possible;  and  another 
stated  that  he  couldn’t  get  people  who  were  trained. 

TABLE  IV 

NUMBER  REQUIRING  SPONSOR 
OF  A CLUB  TO  HAVE  HAD  SPECIAL  TRAINING 


Number 

Per  Cent 

Yes 

48 

55^ 

No 

40 

45$> 

In  question  5 the  principals  were  asked  if  all  the 
finances  of  these  extra-curricular  activities  were  under  the 
management  of  one  person.  In  question  6 the  principal  was 
asked  if  the  financial  records  were  handled  by  one  person, 
did  he  receive  pay  for  this  work.  In  Table  V 58,  or  66  per 
cent,  reported  that  the  finances  were  handled  by  one  person; 
and  30,  or  34  per  cent,  reported  they  were  not.  Five,  or  6 per 
cent,  stated  that  the  person  r eceived  pay  for  this  work;  69,  car 
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78  per  cent,  stated  the  person  was  not  paid,  and  15,  or  17  per 
cent  left  the  answer  blank. 

TABLE  V 

NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS  WHERE  FINANCIAL  RECORDS 
ARE  HANDLED  BY  ONE  PERSON.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS 
WHERE  PERSON  RECEIVES  PAY  FOR  JOB. 


Number  of  Schools 
Where  Finances 
Are  Handled  by 
One  person 

Number  Receiving  Pay 
for  Work 

Per 

Cent 

Per 

Cent 

Yes 

58 

66 

5 

6 

No 

30 

34 

69 

78 

Blanks 

15 

17 

Question  7 pertained  to  the  degree  of  importance  that  a 
principal  placed  upon  a teacher's  extra-curricular  training 
record.  Table  VI  shows  that  22  principals,  or  25  per  cent, 
considered  it  to  be  very  important;  56,  or  64  per  cent,  con- 
sidered it  to  be  important;  10,  or  11  per  cent,  considered  it 
of  little  importance. 
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TABLE  VI 


PRINCIPALS*  CONSIDERATION  OF  TEACHERS* 


EXTRA-CURRICULAR 

TRAINING 

RECORD 

Degree 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Very  Important 

22 

25 

Important 

56 

64 

Of  Little  Importance 

10 

11 

In  question  8 the  principal  was  asked  if  office  records 
were  kept  of  the  students*  extra-curricular  activities. 

The  practice  of  many  schools  having  given  extra-curricular 
activities  a regular  place  in  the  school  program  has  made 
necessary  the  use  of  special  records  and  report  forms,  as  60, 
or  68  per  cent,  reported  that  office  records  were  kept  of 
these  extra-curricular  activities;  28,  or  32  per  cent,  re- 
ported that  norecords  were  kept. 

TABLE  VII 

SCHOOLS  KEEPING  RECORDS 
OF  STUDENTS’  EXTRA-CURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES 


Number  Per  Cent 
Yes  60  68 


No 


28 


32 
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One  principal  stated  he  thought  the  school  should  have 
permanent  office  records,  because  they  were  under  school  rules 
and  supervision.  Another  reported  that  office  personnel  was 
inadequate.  Another  said  that  personal  achievement  cards  were 
kept  in  personal  folders. 

Question  9 related  to  the  school's  employing  a director 
of  extra-curricular  activities.  From  the  answers  given  in 
Table  VIII  it  would  seem  to  indicate  that  these  rural  schools 
have  no  use  for  a director.  Four  schools  mentioned  that  the 
principal  served  as  director  of  athletics,  and  one  mentioned 
that  the  principal  was  director  of  student  council. 

TABLE  VIII 

SCHOOLS  HAVING  EXTRA-ACTIVITIES  DIRECTOR 


Number 

Per  cent 

Yes 

14 

16 

No 

74 

84 

In  question  10  the  principal  was  asked  if  his  school 
limited  the  number  of  extra-curricular  activities  in  which  a 
student  may  participate.  Table  IX  shows  that  only  23,  or  26 
per  cent, of  the  schools  limited  the  number  of  activities  in 
which  a student  participated;  65,  or  74  per  cent,  reported  an 
unlimited  number  of  activities.  One  principal  reported  that  the 
activities  were  not  limited,  but  he  felt  that  they  should  be; 
and  another  replied  that  the  policy  of  limiting  the  number 
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of  activities  in  which  students  may  participate  was  not  yet 
established. 


TABLE  IX 

SCHOOLS  LIMITING  NUMBER  OF 
ACTIVITIES  IN  MICH  STUDENTS 
MAY  PARTICIPATE 


Number 

Per  Cent 

Yes 

23 

26 

No 

65 

74 

Question  11  related  to  the  limitations  of  these  activities. 
Five,  or  6 per  cent,  reported  the  students  were  limited  to  two 
activities;  4,  or  4 per  cent,  stated  that  students  were  limited 
to  one  club  each.  The  various  answers  are  listed  in  Table  X. 

TABLE  X 


WAY  IN  WHICH  STUDENTS  ARE  LIMITED 
IN  PARTICIPATION  IN  EXTRA- CURRICULUM  ACTIVITIES 


Two  a ct ivities 
One  club  each 
Point  system 
By  students'  marks 

A student  must  be  passing  3 out  of  4 subjects  to 
participate  in  sports 
Total  of  three  activities 

Stjudent  must  be  passing  at  least  three-fourths  of  his 
academic  subjects 
One  sport  at  a time 

As  prescribed  by  Mass. High  School  Principals  Association 
Membership  in  certain  activity  groups  is  dependent  upon 
scholarship  and  attitude 
Two  activities  unless  honor  student 


5 

4 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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TABLE  X,  Cont’d 


Limited  according  to  individual  capacity  of  pupils 

to  carry  load  1 
Only  by  grades  in  inter  scholastic  competition  1 
Failing  in  no  more  than  one  subject;  passing  in  all 

subjects  in  case  of  student  council  1 
Depending  on  rank  1 
Three  sports  1 
Time  scheduling  automatically  makes  certain  limitations  1 
By  Vermont  Headmasters’  rules  1 
By  conflicts  in  rehearsals,  by  advice  and  recommendation, 

by  competition  1 
Athletics  require  physical  exam  1 


In  question  12  the  principal  was  asked  if  he  limited  the 


offices  that  a student  could  hold  in  extra-curricular  activities. 


This  is  a rather  difficult  thing  to  do  in  a small  high  school. 


It  often  happens  that  one  student  may  be  captain  of  a sport, 

president  of  the  class,  and  editor  of  the  school  paper,  because 

to  remove  him  from  heading  any  of  these  activities  would  result 

in  a second-rate  leader.  Table  XI  shows  then  only  10  schools, 

or  11  per  cent,  limited  the  offices,  whereas  78,  or  89  per  cent, 

did  not  limit  the  student  offices. 

TABLE  XI 

NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS  LIMITING  STUDENT  OFFICES 


Number 

Per  Cent 

Yes 

10 

11 

No 

78 

89 

Question  13  related  to  the  extent  to  which  offices  that  a 


student  could  hold  in  extra-curricular  activities  were  limited. 


The  following  answers  were  given  to  the  question,  MTo 

what  extent  are  offices  limited? 

1.  Point  system 

2.  By  competition 

3.  In  no  way  whatsoever 

4.  One  major,  one  minor 
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5.  No  student  may  hold  two  major  offices 

6.  Two  major  or  a combination  of  three 

7.  By  popular  choice 

S.  No  student  may  be  captain  of  more  than  one  sport 

9.  Student  Council  Officers 

10.  Ability  to  execute  his  duties  as  well  as  his 
maintenance  of  good  grades  in  class  subjects 

11.  Judgment  of  principal  and  faculty 

12.  We  haven’t  found  it  necessary  to  limit  to  date. 

13.  One  club 

14.  A committee  is  studying  the  advisability  of  a 
point  system 

In  question  14  the  principal  was  asked  if  any  credits  or 
points  for  graduation  were  given  for  participation  in  extra- 
curricular activities.  Table  XII  shows  that  40  schools,  or 
45  per  cent,  give  credit  for  participation  in  extra-curricular 
activities;  47  schools,  or  53  per  cent,  reported  no  credit  was 
given,  and  1,  or  1 per  cent,  said  some  credit  was  given. 

Table  XIII  shows  the  credit  allowed. 

TABLE  XII 

SCHOOLS  ALLOWING  CREDIT  FOR  GRADUATION 
FOR  PARTICIPATION  IN  EXTRA-CURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES 


Number 

Per  Cent 

Yes 

40 

45 

No 

47 

53 

Some 

1 

1 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  eventual  credit  allowance 
is  reasonable  to  expect,  and  that  various  types  of  extra- 
curricular activity  will  be  transformed  into  school  electives. 
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TABLE  XII -A 


CLUBS  FOR  WHICH  POINTS 

TOWARDS 

GRADUATION 

ARE  GIVEN 

i Point 

t Point 

1 Point 

Glee  Club 

6 

1 

Orchestra 

5 

Clubs 

2 

Band 

1 

Drum  Corps 

1 

Music 

Academic  Activities 

1 

Dramatic 

1 

Physical  Education 

Reading  Improvement 

Refresher  Arithmetic 

The  last  three  clubs  were  mentioned,  but  the  credit 
allowed  was  not  stated.  One  principal  answered  that  he  had  this 
now  under  serious  consideration.  Another  answered  that  he  be- 
lieved participation  in  extra-curricular  activities  should  be 
motivated  by  interest,  and  therefore  credit  was  not  necessary. 
The  list  indicates  that  credit  is  given  for  those  activities 
closely  related  to  formal  studies. 
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The  following  gives  the  information  and  statistics  tabu- 
lated from  the  questionnaires  sent  out  to  the  business  teachers 
of  these  same  schools. 

1.  List  the  subjects  that  you  teach. 

Typewriting  I was  the  number  one  subject  as  it  was 
listed  by  80  teachers,  or  by  92,  per  cent.  Shorthand 
followed  closely,  being  listed  by  79  teachers,  or 
by  90  per  cent.  Interest ingly  enough  bookkeeping  II 
was  listed  by  only  19  teachers,  or  by  21  per  cent; 
and  bookkeeping  III  was  listed  by  only  4 teachers, 
or  by  4 per  cent.  Evidently  the  majority  of  the 
rural  schools  offer  only  one  year  of  bookkeeping, 
since  bookkeeping  I was  listed  by  62  teachers,  or  by 
70  per  cent. 

As  has  been  indicated  the  justification  for  special- 
ized bookkeeping  curricula  in  the  secondary  rural 
school  is  doubtful.  Commercial  or  economic  geography 
was  listed  by  only  7 teachers,  or  by  8 per  cent. 
Economics  was  listed  by  only  2 teachers,  or  by  2 per 
cent.  The  most  popular  business  curricula  was  type- 
writing I and  II,  shorthand  I and  II,  bookkeeping  I, 
general  business,  and  office  practice.  Transcription 
as  a subject  seems  to  be  coming  into  its  own  in 
rural  schools  since  it  was  listed  by  6 teachers,  or 
by  7 per  cent.  The  business  teacher  in  the  rural 
school  has  a heavy  teaching  load  as  the  average 
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number  of  subjects  taught  was  6.  Many  listed  7 
subjects.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
life  of  the  business  teacher  is  a busy  one,  a fact 
that  will  be  further  substantiated  upon  looking 
at  his  extra-curricular  duties. 

Table  XIII  lists  the  subjects  taught  by 
business  teachers.  Seventeen,  or  19  per  cent, 
taught  subjects  that  probably  would  not  have  been 
assigned  to  the  business  teacher  in  a larger 
school  system. 
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TABLE  XIII 

SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  BY 
BUSINESS  TEACHERS 

Subjects  Taught 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Typewriting  I 

80 

92 

Shorthand  I 

79 

90 

Bookkeeping  I 

62 

70 

Typewriting  II 

57 

65 

Shorthand  II 

53 

60 

General  Business 

'32 

36 

Office  Practice 

23 

26 

Bookkeeping  II 

19 

21 

Typewriting  III 

12 

14 

Business  Law 

9 

10 

Economic  Geography 

7 

8 

Mathemat ics 

6 

7 

Transcription 

6 

7 

Bookkeeping  III 

4 

4 

Advanced  Business  Training 

3 

3 

Business  English 

3 

3 

Consumer  Buying 

3 

3 

Re  tailing 

3 

3 

Economics 

2 

2 

English  II 

2 

2 

Guidance 

2 

2 

Home making 

2 

2 

Physical  Education 

2 

2 

Algebra  I 

1 

1 

Algebra  II 

1 

1 

American  History 

1 

1 

Aviation 

1 

1 

Bookkeeping  IV 

1 

1 

Chemistry 

1 

I 

Civics 

1 

1 

Economics  and  Law 

1 

1 

English  I 

1 

1 

Modern  History 

1 

1 

Office  Machines 

1 

1 

Personal  Typing 

1 

1 

Plane  Geometry 

1 
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2.  List  the  clubs  and  the  extra-curricular  activities  for 
which  you  are  the  sponsor  or  director. 

Seventy-two  teachers,  or  82  per  cent,  listed  at 
least  one  activity.  Fifteen,  or  17  per  cent,  listed 
as  many  as  5 or  6 activities.  Fifty-eight  different 
types  of  jobs  were  mentioned.  Thirty-one,  or  35  per 
cent,  acted  as  class  advisors  with  14,  or  16  per  cent, 
acting  as  senior  class  advisors.  Thirty,  or  34  per  cent, 
had  to  take  charge  of  some  type  of  athletic  activity. 
Fifteen  business  teachers,  or  17  per  cent,  coached 
basketball.  Thirty,  or  34  per  cent,  listed  school  pub- 
lications; 24,  or  27  per  cent,  listed  the  schdol  paper. 
Twenty-seven  teachers,  or  31  per  cent,  listed  16 
different  clubs;  this  list  indicated  a wide  variety  of 
interests.  Twen ty- three , or  26  per  cent,  listed  some 
type  of  financial  activity.  School  treasurer  topped 
the  list,  being  named  by  9 , or  10  per  coat,  of  the 
teachers.  One  teacher  had  to  make  out  the  payroll  for 
all  the  teachers  in  the  town.  Six,  or  7 per  cent, 
listed  various  clerical  jobs.  Fifteen,  or  17  per  cent, 
listed  miscellaneous  activities  such  as  graduation 
exercises  and  dean  of  girls.  Table  XIV  lists  the  clubs 
and  extra  curricular  activities  sponsored  and  directed 
by  business  teachers.  One  business  teacher  reported 
that  because  of  her  heavy  teaching  schedule,  she  was 
excused  from  extra-curricular  duties. 
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TABLE  XIV 

CLUBS  AND  EXTRA-CURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES 
SPONSORED  AND  DIRECTED  BY  BUSINESS  TEACHERS 


Class  Advisors  31 


Senior  Class  Advisor 14 

Junior  Class  Advisor 7 

Sophomore  Class  Advisor 6 

Freshman  Class  Advisor 4 

Sports  30 


Basketball  Coach 15 

Head  of  Cheer  Leaders 4 

Girls'  Softball  Coach 4 

Athletic  Association 4 

Hockey  Coach 1 

Athletic  Classes 1 

Majorettes 1 

School  Publications  30 


Yearbook  Advisor 7 

Yearbook  help 5 

Business  Manager  of  Yearbook 4 

School  paper 24 


Clubs  27 


Commercial  or  Business  Club 6 

Student  Council 3 

Dramatics 2 

Press  Club 2 

School  Orchestra 2 

Assist  with  Glee  Club 2 

Girl  Scouts 1 

Teen  Town 1 

Career  Club 1 

Good  Writing  Club 1 

Typ  ing  C lub 1 

Tri-Hi-Y 1 

Artistic  Typing  Club 1 

Band 1 

Safety  Course  (driving) 1 

Pro-merito  Society 1 
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TABLE  XIV,  Cont’d 


Financial  23 


School  Treasurer 9 

Bookkeeper  of  all  classes  and  cafeteria 3 

Selling  lunch  tickets 2 

Charge  of  school  books 1 

School  Fund  Accounting 1 

Lunch  hour  supervisor 1 

March  of  Dimes  Campaign 1 

Milk.  1 

Coca-Cola 1 

Making  payroll  for  all  teachers  in  Town 1 

Bookkeeper  for  lunch  program 1 

Clerical  6 


Student  activities  records 2 

Supervise  work  for  principal 1 

Office  work 1 

Recording  school  activities 1 

Handling  permanent  records 1 

Miscellaneous  15 


School  assembly  programs 3 

Dancing * 2 

Senior  play 2 

Graduation  Exercises 2 

Audio-visual  aids 1 

F.  B.  L.  A 1 

Whitcomb  Broadcast 1 

Night  School 1 

Adult  classes 1 

Dean  of  Girls 1 
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3.  Did  you  have  any  training  in  college  for  the  extra- 
curricular activities  that  you  direct? 

Eighty-two  per  cent  listed  extra-curricular 
duties,  while  Table  XF  shows  that  only  27  teachers,  or 
31  per  cent,  said  that  they  had  any  special  training 
in  the  activities  they  directed.  Forty-six,  or  52 
per  cent,  said  they  had  had  no  special  training,  and 
15,  or  17  per  cent,  left  the  answer  blank.  This 
would  seem  to  indicate  the  need  for  such  training  in 
teachers'  colleges  or  in  institutions  that  trained 
people  to  be  teachers.  Five,  or  6 per  cent,  said 
that  they  had  had  training  in  physical  education  and 
sports. 


TABLE  XV 

TEACHERS  HAVING  HAD  TRAINING  IN  COLLEGE 
FOR  THE  EXTRA-CURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES  THEY  DIRECTED 


Number 

Per  Cent 

Yes 

27 

31 

No 

46 

52 

Blanks 

15 

17 
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4.  If  you  are  the  director  of  a business  club,  would  you 
please  list  a few  of  its  activities? 

Only  10  reported  that  they  were  the  directors  of 
business  clubs,  but  a few  said  that  they  were  interested 
in  starting  a business  club  and  would  appreciate 
material  on  club  programs. 


The  following  activities  were  listed: 

Work  for  awards  (bookkeeping,  shorthand,  typing) 

Work  for  teachers 
Newspaper  work 
Club  magazine 
Club  newspaper 

Anticipated  school  mimeograph  paper 
Help  publish  school  paper 
Trips  to  business  concerns 
Filing 

Dictation  practice 
Reports  on  position  opportunities 
Study  of  correct  business  deportment 
Field  trips  to  business  offices 

Demonstrations  and  talks  by  businessmen  and  typewriter 
salesmen 

Study  of  personality  and  business  behavior 

Activities  that  would  be  helpful  in  their  office 

positions 

Dances 

Food  Sales 

Raise  funds  for  Town 
Pleasure  meetings 
Activities  of  several  types 

One  teacher  reported  that  the  commercial  club  prepares 
stencils  and  does  mimeographing  for  various  organiza- 
tions, and  that  the  club  was  paid  for  such  service  to 
the  community. 
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5.  Do  you  have  a homeroom  period? 

Table  XVI  shows  that  the  majority  of  business 
teachers  did  have  a homeroom  period  as  53,  or  60  per 
cent  checked  yes;  and  35,  or  40  per  cent,  checked  no. 


TABLE  XVI 

TEACHERS  HAVING  HOME  ROOM  PERIOD 


Number 

Per  Cent 

Yes 

53 

60 

No 

35 

40 

6.  If  answer  to  question  5 is  "yes”,  please  state  length  of 
the  period  in  minutes. 

Table  XVII  indicates  that  the  10  and  5 minute  home- 
room period  were  the  most  frequent,  each  being  listed  by 
9 teachers,  or  by  10  per  cent.  Eight,  or  9 per  cent, 
listed  the  40  minute  period;  and  7 or  8 per  cent  listed 
the  5 minute  period.  Only  1,  or  1 per  cent,  listed  the 
60  minute  period.  Forty-six  out  of  53,  or  87  per  cent, 
who  stated  they  had  homeroom  period  answered  this  question 
Four  teachers  mentioned  they  had  homeroom  at  the  end  of 
the  day  merely  to  check  attendance  and  read  notices. 

Three  mentioned  they  had  one  40  or  50  minute  period 
once  or  twice  a week,  namely  Friday. 


Boston  Unrvorrity 
School  of  Eduction 
Library 
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TABLE  XVII 


LENGTH  OP 
HOMEROOM  PERIOD 


Minutes 

Number 

60 

50 

45 

42 

1 1 

40 

30 

27 

20 

1 

15 

9 

12 

1 

10 . 

5 

Please  describe  use  of  homeroom  period. 

Table  XVIII  shows  that  the  majority  of  the  schools 
use  homeroom  for  opening  exercises  and  to  check  attend- 
ance as  each  of  these  was  listed  by  16  teachers,  or  by 
18  per  cent.  Fifteen  teachers,  or  17  per  cent,  stated 
class  meetings  were  held  in  homeroom  period,  and  13,  or 
15  per  cent,  described  its  use  as  a supervised  study 
period.  One  teacher  stated  that  homeroom  period  was 
used  for  rest,  and  another  said  it  was  used  for  penman- 
ship lessons.  Six,  or  7 per  cent,  reported  that  home- 
room period  was  used  for  guidance  purposes. 
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TABLE  XVIII 

USE  OF  HOMEROOM  PERIOD 


Opening  exercises  16 
Attendance  16 
Class  Meetings  15 
Supervised  Study  Period  13 
School  Announcements  10 
Informal,  group,  and  vocational  guidance  6 
School  assemblies  3 
Prepare  Outside  Activities  2 
Register  Reports  1 
Work  on  various  projects  1 
Consult  prospective  students  1 
Discuss  courses  1 
Prepare  for  classes  1 
Rest  1 
Listen  to  World  News  Round  Up  1 
Teach  students  how  to  conduct  meetings  1 
Teach  students  conduct  1 
Discuss  individual  pupil  problems  1 
Assist  seniors  in  chapel  programs  1 
Reading  educational  articles  1 
Club  activities  1 
Penmanship  lessons  1 
Planning  programs  1 
Typing  period  for  students  who  are  unable  to 

type  during  regular  periods  1 
Check  on  how  many  want  menu  for  day  1 
Make-up  work  1 


8*  Do  you  have  to  act  as  monitor  in  cafeteria,  hall, 
assembly,  library,  stairways,  corridors? 

In  question  8 they  were  asked  to  state  the  minutes 
per  day  and  the  hours  per  week  that  these  duties  con- 
sumed. Only  one  teacher  mentioned  library  duty;  she 
stated  that  the  library  adjoins  the  commercial  room,  and 
that  she  has  supervision  of  it  all  8 periods.  Five 
teachers,  or  6 per  cent,  mentioned  that  teachers  are  ex- 
pected to  assume  monitorial  duties  at  all  times.  One 
teacher  mentioned  that  she  acted  as  monitor  in  the  hall, 
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stairways,  and  corridors  three  days  a week.  Seventeen, 
or  19  per  cent,  reported  an  average  of  43  minutes  daily 
on  corridor  duty  and  an  average  of  2.76  hours  per  week. 
Fifteen,  or  17  per  cent,  spent  an  average  of  25  minutes 
daily,  or  an  average  of  1.73  hours  weekly  on  cafeteria 
duty.  One  teacher  reported  that  he  spent  300  minutes 
daily  or  23  hours  weekly  on  stairway  and  corridor 
duties.  One  might  wonder  at  this  high  total  since  5 
hours  is  the  average  length  of  the  school  day.  Table  XIX 
shows  the  number  of  teachers  who  reported  monitorial 
duties,  the  average  minutes  per  day,  the  average  hours 
per  week,  the  highest  number  of  minutes  per  day  reported 
by  any  one  teacher,  the  lowest  number  of  minutes  per  day 
reported,  the  highest  number  of  hours  per  week  and  the 
lowest  number  of  hours  per  week. 

TABLE  XIX 

TIRE  SPENT  IN 
MONITORIAL  DUTIES 


i ' i 


Number 

Average 
Minutes 
Per  Day 

Average  Hours 
Per  Week 

Highest  Number 
Minutes 
Per  Day 

Lowest  Number 
Minutes 
Per  Day 

Highest  Number 
Hours 
Per  Week 

Lowest  Number 
Hours 
Per  Week 

Cafeteria 

15 

25 

1.73 

60 

10 

5 

1/6 

Hall 

13 

22 

1.62 

90 

6 

n 

1/6 

Assembly 

9 

26 

co 

• 

45 

10 

i 

1/2 

Stairways 

9 

50 

3.92 

300 

10 

25 

1/2 

Corridors 

17 

43 

2.76 

200 

10 

25 

1/2 

Others 

11 

~33~ 

1.70 

45 

20 
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9.  Approximately  how  much  of  your  time  do  extra-curricular 


activities  consume  in  a week? 

According  to  Table  XX  the  highest  number  of  hours 
that  a teacher  spent  in  extra-curr icular  activities  was 
20.  Nine  teachers,  or  10  per  cent,  reported  they  spent 
10  hours  in  these  activities,  and  9,  or  10  per  cent, 
stated  they  spent  1 hour.  Eight  teachers,  9 per  cent, 
said  they  spent  2 hours.  An  average  of  5.23  hours  was 
spent  by  business  teachers  in  their  extra-curricular 
duties. 

TABLE  XX 
TIME  SPENT 

IN  EXTRA-CURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES 
PER  WEEK 


Time  Spent 
(Hours) 

Number 

20 

15 

13 

12.5 

10  

8 

7.5 

7 

6 

5.5 

5 

4 

3.5 

3 

2.75  . . . . 

2.5 

2 

...  7 

1.5 

1 

- 

♦ 
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10.  List  the  extra-curricular  activities  for  which  you  re- 
ceive pay  in  addition  to  your  regular  teachers  salary. 

Only  11  teachers,  or  12  per  cent,  reported  that 
they  received  pay  in  addition  to  their  regular  teaching 
salary  for  extra-curricular  work.  Twenty-nine,  or  33 
per  cent,  reported  they  received  no  pay;  16,  or  18  per 
cent,  had  no  extra-curricular  duties,  and  32,  or  36  per 
cent,  left  the  question  blank.  Table  XXI  shows  the 
activities  for  which  the  teachers  were  paid. 


TABLE  XXI 

ACTIVITIES  FOR  WHICH  TEACHERS  RECEIVED  PAY 
IN  ADDITION  TO  THEIR  REGULAR  TEACHING  SALARY 


Basketball  3 
Bookkeeping  2 
Adult  Typing  (twice  a week)  1 
Band  1 
Dramatics  1 
Lunch  Program  1 
Night  School  1 
School  Fund  1 
Scout  Troops  1 
Secretary  Vermont  Educational  Assoc.  1 
Softball  1 
Sports  1 
Yearbook  1 


Three  teachers  reported  they  received  pay  for 
bookkeeping  duties.  One  teacher  reported  being  paid  for 
scout  work. 

11.  Are  you  responsible  for  the  finances  of  your  club,  or 
are  all  the  finances  taken  care  of  by  the  central 
management? 

Table  XXII  shows  that  27  teachers,  or  30  per  cent  were 


responsible  for  the  club  finances;  25  teachers,  or 
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28  per  cent,  reported  that  the  finances  were  taken  care 
of  hy  central  management.  Thirty- six,  or  41  per  cent, 
left  the  answer  blank.  Of  course  some  were  left  blank 
because  the  teacher  had  no  club.  Some  were  responsible 

for  the  funds  until  they  were  deposited  with  the 
central  manager. 

TABLE  XXII 

WAY  IN  WHICH  CLUB 
FINANCES  ARE  HELD 


1 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Teacher 

Responsible 

27 

30 

Central 

Management 

25 

28 

Blanks 

36 

41 

12.  Are  you  the  central  manager? 

Table  XXIII  shows  that  23  business  teachers,  or 
26  per  cent,  reported  they  were  the  central  manager; 
28,  or  32  per  cent,  answered  no  to  this  question;  and 
37,  or  42  per  cent,  left  the  answer  blank. 


TABLE  XXIII 

BUSINESS  TEACHERS  WHO  ACT  AS 
CENTRAL  MANAGERS  FOR  CLUB  FINANCES 


Number 

Per  Cent 

Yes 

23 

26 

No 

28 

32 

Blanks 

37 

42 

13.  Is  any  adjustment  made  in  your  teaching  load  because 
of  your  extra-curricular  activities  or  duties? 

From  Table  XXIV  it  may  be  seen  that  only  3 teachers 
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or  3 per  cent,  had  any  adjustment  made  in  their  teach- 
ing load  because  of  extra-curricular  activities  or 
duties.  Sixty-five,  or  74  per  cent,  reported  no  adjust- 
ment was  made;  twenty,  or  23  per  cent,  left  this  answer 
blank.  Sixteen  of  those  blanks  were  due  to  the  fact 
that  sixteen  teachers  had  no  extra-curricular  duties. 

One  teacher  answered  that  the  adjustment  was  one  spare 
period  daily. 

TABLE  XXIV 

TEACHERS  REPORTING  ADJUSTMENT  MADE 
IN  TEACHING  LOAD  BECAUSE  OF  EXTRA-CURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES 


Number 

Per  Cent 

Yes 

3 

3 

No 

65 

74 

Blanks 

20 

23 

As  business  teacher,  do  you  have  to  do  any  special  work 
in  school  for  the  town  or  city  in  which  you  teach? 

Table  XXV  shows  that  58,  or  66  per  cent,  had  to  do 
special  work  for  the  town  in  which  they  teach;  27,  or 
30  per  cent,  reported  they  had  no  special  town  work; 

3,  or  3 per  cent, left  this  answer  blank. 

TABLE  XXV 


TEACHERS  HAVING  TO  DO  SPECIAL  WORK 
FOR  THE  TOWN  IN  MICH  THEY  TEACH 


Number 

Per  Cent 

Yes 

58 

66 

No 

27 

30 

Blanks 

3 

3 
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15.  If  answer  to  question  14  is  "yes",  would  you  please 
describe  the  work  below. 

In  Table  XXVI  it  will  be  seen  that  40  teachers,  or 
45  per  cent,  did  work  for  yarious  clubs,  social  organ- 
izations, and  church  and  civic  groups.  Twenty- three , or 
26  per  cent,  did  work  for  the  school;  and  12  teachers, 
or  14  per  cent,  duplicated  announcements  for  Parent- 
Teachers  Association;  nine,  or  10  per  cent,  did  special 
work  for  the  Town  Government.  The  various  types  of  work 
done  by  business  teachers  for  these  various  groups  are 
listed  in  Table  XXVI. 

TABLE  XXVI 


SPECIAL  7/ORK  DONE  BY  BUSINESS  TEACHERS 
EOR  THE  TOWN  IN  WHICH  THEY  TEACH 


Work  for  various  clubs,  social  organizations, 

and  church  and  civic  groups  40 

This  included: 

Addressing  envelopes 

Duplicating  report  notices  and  forms 

Programs 

Tickets 

Place  Cards 

Postal  Cards 

Pos  ters 

Work  for  the  School  23 

This  included: 

Forms  for  school  clubs 
Forms  for  school  office 
Forms  for  library 
Slips  for  school  nurse 

Reports  for  principals  (elementary  as  well  as 
high  school) 

Help  out  wi.th  work  in  super  intenten  t' s office 
All  duplicate  work  for  town  like  letters  to 
parents  =============_ 
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TABLE  XXVI,  Cont'd 

Any  notices  sent  home 
All  forms  for  school 

Public  Health  Nurse  reports  to  officials 
and  parents 

Typing  and  Mimeographing  for  superintendent 
and  principals 

All  outgoing  mail  for  principal 
Cafeteria  bookkeeping,  paying  help,  paying 
bills,  making  reports  to  State 
Bookkeeping  for  school  cafeteria 
School  Town  reports  for  year 
Records  for  school  lunch  and  household  arts 
department,  that  is,  what  is  paid  on  bills 
Secretarial  work  for  superintendent 
Duplications  for  school  committee 

Duplicating  announcements  for  Parent  Teachers 
Associations  12 

Work  for  Town  Government  9 

This  included: 


Town  meeting  notices 
Town  warrants 
Library  lists 

All  town  office  work  when  more  than  10  copies 
needed 

Form  letters  for  town  officials  and  departments 


Town  reports 
Work  for  town 

Real  Estate  and  Personal  Property  Valuation 
' Lists 

I 

Work  for  Post  Office  at  times  1 

Type  for  the  Athletic  Coach  1 

Duplicating  notices  for  a local  concern  1 

Addressing  envelopes  for  Crippled  Children  Drives  1 

All  legion  work  1 

Child  ’Welfare  group  work  1 

Individual  gas  tanks  and  other  businesses  have 

mimeographing  done  1 

Mimeographing  done  for  veterans'  organization  1 

3 T.  B.  Seals  at  Christmas  time  (keeping  a record  of 

receipts  and  then  mailing  "Thank  You"  cards)  1 

Reports  and  specifications  for  new  building  projects  1 
Yearly  statements  for  banks  1 

Work  for  professional  men  1 
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16.  Do  you  hold  any  position  in  town  government? 

Table  XXVII  shows  that  6 business  teachers,  or 
7 per  cent,  hold  a position  in  town  government;  79,  or 
69  per  cent,  reported  they  did  not;  3,  or  3 per  cent, 
left  the  answer  blanko 

TABLE  XXVII 

TEACHERS  HOLDING  POSITIONS 
IN  TCWN  GOVERNMENT 


Number 

Per  Cent 

Yes 

6 

7 

No 

79 

89 

Blanks 

3 

3 

17.  If  answer  to  question  16  is  "yes",  would  you  please 
designate  the  position. 

The  following  answers  were  given  to  this  question: 

Assistant  Assessor 
Board  of  Assessors 
Clerk  to  Board  of  Selectmen 
Deputy  Town  Clerk 
Library  Trustee 

Member  of  Special  Building  Committee 
Secretary  Republican  Town  Committee 
Town  Treasurer 

IS.  Check  the  following  community  activities  of  which  you 
are  a member  in  the  town  where  you  teach. 

Table  XXVIII  shows  that  business  teachers  are 
active  in  the  Parent  Teachers  Association  since  this 
was  listed  by  23  teachers,  or  by  26  per  cent.  Grange 
was  listed  by  5 , or  by  6 per  cent.  Fifty,  or  57  per 
cent,  of  the  business  teachers  listed  one  community 
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TABLE  XXVIII 

COMMUNITY  ACTIVITIES  OF  WHICH 
TEACHERS  ARE  MEMBERS  IN  THE  TOWNS  WHERE  THEY  TEACH 


Parent  Teachers  Association  23 
Red  Cross  16 
Women's  Club  13 
Community  Chest  8 
Teachers'  Club  7 
Grange  5 
Club  in  Church--social  and  religious  2 
Men's  Club  2 
Beta  Sigma  Phi  1 
Boosters'  Club  1 
Business  and  Professional  Women’s  Club  1 
Community  Church  School  1 
Consumers'  Cooperative  of  Vermont  Forums  1 
Concert  Series  1 
Eastern  Star  1 
Historical  Society  1 
Library  Board  1 
Recreation  leadership  for  local  farm, 

church,  and  youth  groups  1 
Sewing  Club  1 
Sutherland  Club  1 
V.  F.  W.  Auxiliary  1 
Visiting  Nurse  Association  1 


19.  If  you  hold  an  office  in  any  of  these  activities, 
would  you  name  the  Club  and  office  below? 

Business  teachers  themselves  seem  to  be  leaders 
in  the  community  in  which  they  teach,  for  27,  or  31 
per  cent,  listed  various  offices  that  they  held  in 
community  activities.  The  majority  of  these  offices 
seem  to  be  closely  related  to  business  teachers' 
abilities,  for  many  listed  that  they  served  as  either 
secretary  or  treasurer  of  these  organizations. 

Table  XXIX  enumerates  the  various  offices  held  by 
business  teachers. 
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TABLE  XXIX 

COMMUNITY  CLUB  OFFICES 

HELD  BY  BUSINESS  TEACHERS 


Secretary  of  Parent  Teachers  Association  4 
Publicity  Manager  of  P.  T.  A.  2 
Treasurer  of  F.  T.  A.  1 
P.  T.  A.  Auditing  Committee  Chairman  1 
P.  T.  A.  Program  Committee  1 
Teachers’  Club  President  1 
Teachers’  Club  Secretary  1 
Teachers'  Club  Treasurer  1 
Treasurer  of  Eastern  Star  1 
Treasurer  of  District  Nursing  Association  1 
Treasurer  of  Grange  1 
Secretary  Vermont  Education  Association  1 
Secretary  Visiting  Nurse  Association  1 
Secretary  Library  Board  1 
Secretary  Catholic  Daughters  1 
Secretary  Alumni  High  School  Association  1 
Recording  Secretary  of  Historical  Society  1 
President  Tri-F  Society  1 
Chairman  of  Art  Committee  of  Women's  Club  1 
Chairman  of  Bennington  County  Classroom 

Teachers  1 
Chairman  of  Bennington  County  Water  Safety  1 
Overseer  of  Grange  1 
Director  of  Church  Choir  1 
Janitor  and  Deacon  of  Church  1 


20.  Do  you  serve  as  secretary  to  the  school  principal  or 
to  the  school  superintendent? 

In  Table  XXX  it  may  be  seen  that  21,  or  24  per 
cent,  reported  they  served  as  secretary  to  the  prin- 
cipal; 55,  or  63  per  cent,  answered  that  they  did  not,* 
6,  or  7 per  cent,  stated  that  they  did  occasionally; 
and  6,  or  7 per  cent,  reported  that  the  commercial 
department,  under  the  business  teacher's  supervision, 
served  as  secretary  to  the  principal.  Six,  or  7 per 
cent,  reported  that  they  served  as  secretary  to  the 
superintendent;  80,  or  92  per  cent,  reported  they 
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did  not;  and  2,  or  2 per  cent,  said  not  regularly 


TABLE  XXX 

TEACHERS  SERVING  AS  SECRETARY 
TO  THE  PRINCIPAL  OR  SUPERINTENDENT 


Secretary  to 
Principal 

Secretary  to 
Superintendent 

Yes 

21 

6 

No 

55 

80 

Occasionally 

6 

2 

Commercial  Dept, 
under  business 
Teacher's  super- 
vision 

6 

If  your  answer  to  20  is  "yes",  are  you  paid  for 
this  work?  Is  your  teaching  load  lightened? 

Table  XXXI  indicates  that  2,  or  6 per  cent,  of 
those  answering  "yes"  to  question  20,  were  paid  for 
acting  as  secretary.  Thirty-one,  or  89  per  cent, 
said  they  were  not  paid.  In  answer  to  the  question 
"Is  your  teaching  load  lightened?",  1 teacher,  or 
3 per  cent,  replied  that  it  was;  34,  or  97  per  cent 
reported  that  it  was  not. 
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TABLE  XXXI 


PROVISIONS  MADE  FOR  ACTING  AS  SECRETARY 
TO  THE  SCHOOL  PRINCIPAL  OR  SUPERINTENDENT 


Teachers  Paid 

Teachers  Whosej 

For  Job 

Teaching  Load 
Was 

Lightened 

Yes 

2 

1 

No 

31 

34 

Blanks 

2 

. 
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CHAPTER  V 


SUMMARY  AND  REC  0 MMEN  DAT  1 0 NS 

Summa ry  of  Findings 

From  a study  of  the  findings  in  the  preceding  pages,  it 
was  clearly  seen  that  the  rural  schools  in  Massachusetts  and 
Vermont  are  doing  their  utmost  to  help  youth  gain  experience  in 
cooperative  effort.  In  an  attempt  to  afford  pupils  the  experi- 
ence of  learning  hy  doing,  they  are  offering  pupils  a wide  va- 
riety of  choice-making  opportunities,  oixty-one  different 
clubs  were  listed  by  school  principals.  These  clubs  help  pu- 
pils grow  in  the  American  way  of  life.  The  small  high  school 
is  definitely  integrating  the  extra-curricular  program  with 
the  curricular  life  of  the  school  as  the  majority  of  the  club 
meetings  were  included  in  the  regular  daily  schedule,  being 
offered  in  a homeroom  period  or  a special  club  period.  The 
weekly  club  period  proved  most  popular. 

The  greater  number  of  sports  offered  in  these  schools  were 
team  sports,  so  some  pupils  must  be  relegated  to  the  role  of 
spectators.  However,  some  individual  sports  were  offered,  thus 
giving  the  pupil  a chance  to  participate.  A substantial  inter- 
scholastic program  is  in  evidence,  as  well  as  a wealth  of  in- 
tramural competition,  particularly  for  the  boys. 

These  students  are  given  the  opportunity  to  work  with 


adults,  other  than  the  faculty,  in  certain  types  of  community 
activities,  such  as  the  4- H Clubs  and  the  Scouts. 
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Only  55  per  cent  of  the  principals  stated  that  they  re- 
quired a sponsor  of  an  extra-curricular  activity  to  have  had 
some  special  training  in  that  activity.  Many  stated  that  it  was 
not  always  possible  to  get  trained  teachers. 

Sixty-six  per  cent  of  the  principals  centralized  the  mat- 
ters of  finance  through  a system  of  internal  accounting  under 
one  person.  Only  6 per  cent  of  these  people  were  paid.  Prin- 
cipals consider  a teacher’s  extra-curricular  training  record 
as  an  important  requisite  in  viewing  him  as  an  applicant  for  a 
position. 

Sixty,  or  68  per  cent,  of  the  schools  keep  some  type  of 
permanent  office  records  of  a student’s  extra-curricular  activ- 
ities. However,  these  small  schools  have  no  apparent  need  of 
an  extra-curricular  activities’  director. 

Athletics  are  controlled  by  the  Massachusetts  High  School 
Principal’s  Association  and  the  Vermont  Headmasters’  Associa- 
tion. Few  schools  have  yet  limited  the  number  of  extra-curric- 
ular activities  in  which  a student  may  participate,  nor  have 
they  limited  the  number  of  student  offices  that  a pupil  might 
hold  in  these  organizations. 

Forty-one,  or  47  per  cent,  offer  credit  or  points  for 
graduation  for  participation  in  extra-curricular  activities. 
Glee  club  and  orchestra  were  mentioned  most  frequently  as  the 
clubs  for  which  credit  was  given. 

On  the  basis  of  the  findings  of  the  survey  of  extra-cur- 
ricular activities  and  duties  of  the  business  teacher,  it  was 
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seen  that  the  business  teacher  in  the  small  high  schools  had  a 
fairly  heavy  program  with  an  average  of  six  subjects  to  teach, 
the  likelihood  of  sponsoring  at  least  one  club  and  possibly 
assisting  with  the  school  paper  or  magazine.  Only  27,  or  31 
per  cent,  said  that  they  had  had  training  in  college  for  the 
extra-curricular  activities  they  directed.  The  business 
teacher  is  apt  to  have  a homeroom  period  which  may  be  used  for 
checking  attendance,  opening  exercises,  and  reading  school 
notices. 

The  activities  of  business  clubs  were  not  standardized  as 
each  director  presented  a different  program  of  activities. 

Many  teachers  said  that  they  would  welcome  suggestions  for  a 
business  club  program. 

Business  teachers  are  expected  to  assume  monitorial  duties 
at  all  times  during  the  school  day  and  to  act  as  monitor  in  the 
cafeteria,  hall,  assembly,  library,  stairways,  and  corridors. 

Business  teachers  spent  an  average  of  3.23  hours  a week 
in  extra-curricular  duties,  for  which  duties  a very  few  re- 
ceived pay  in  addition  to  their  regular  teaching  salary.  Only 
3,  or  3 per  cent,  reported  any  adjustment  in  the  teaching  load 
because  of  extra-curricular  activities  or  duties. 

Twenty-seven,  or  30  per  cent,  were  responsible  for  the 
finances  of  their  club,  and  23,  or  26  per  cent,  acted  as  cen- 
tral manager  for  all  finances.  Bight  reported  that  they  did 


bookkeeping  for  the  school  lunch  program. 

-4.s  business  teacher,  38,  or  66  per  cent,  reported  that 
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they  did  special  work  in  schools  for  the  Town1  s civic,  church, 
and  social  groups  and  for  the  Town  Government.  In  addition 
33,  or  38  per  cent,  acted  in  some  capacity  as  secretary  to  the 
school  principal,  and  8,  or  9 per  cent,  acted  as  secretary  to 
the  school  superintendent.  Only  2,  or  2 per  cent,  were  paid 
for  this  secretarial  work,  and  only  1,  or  1 per  cent,  reported 
that  the  teaching  load  was  lightened  because  of  this  work. 

Business  teachers  found  time  to  serve  as  leaders  in  Town 
Government,  as  one  reported  that  he  was  a member  of  the  Board 
of  Assessors,  and  another  reported  that  she  was  secretary  of 
the  Republican  Town  Committee.  Other  offices  were  mentioned 
in  Chapter  IV. 

Fifty-nine,  or  67  per  cent,  reported  membership  in  some 
club  or  activity  in  the  Town,  many  acting  as  secretary  or 
treasurer  of  the  organization. 

Business  teachers  seem  to  have  broad  avenues  of  expression 
in  curricular  and  extra-curricular  work.  The  fact  that  they 
are  leaders  themselves  in  various  activities  should  be  a 
motivating  factor  in  helping  them  prepare  their  business  stu- 
dents to  become  effective  leaders  in  the  school  and  community. 
Comments  received  in  letters 

Many  principals  and  business  teachers  wrote  letters  when 
returning  the  questionnaires  giving  favorable  comments  on  the 
study.  Excerpts  from  these  letters  are  given  below.  Inasmuch 
as  these  are  important  but  difficult  to  classify,  they  are 


stated  as  follows : 
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I feel  that  a summary  will  be  helpful  to  small  schools 


It  is  my  firm  belief  that  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts, 
Boys’  Clubs,  etc.  should  not  be  handled  directly  by 
the  school  for  the  school  today  tends  to  be  over- 
burdened by  paper  routine,  new  courses,  fund-raising 
drives--in  short,  by  all  manner  of  outside  demands 
which  sap  a teacher’s  vitality  which  could  better 
be  used  in  more  closely  related  fields. 

As  to  the  importance  of  extra-curricular  training 
prior  to  teaching,  my  advice  to  any  prospective 
teacher  is  to  get  as  much  of  it  as  possible,  for 
it  may  aid  him  to  procure  a position  and  definitely 
will  assist  him  in  his  secondary  school  activity 
assignments . 


School  interest  is  growing.  We  will  operate  several 
clubs  before  the  end  of  the  year--special  club 
period,  probably  bi-weekly. 


We  grab  at  anything  that  looks  good  and  drop  it 
when  it  has  served  its  purpose  or  a teacher’s 
time  can  be  better  used  elsewhere. 


The  activity  period  falls  on  Friday,  last  period. 
This  is  done  by  shortening  each  period  five  minutes 
and  creating  this  extra  period--we  have  to  see  that 
all  our  pupils  leave  on  buses  as  soon  as  school 
closes.  The  glee  club  uses  the  first  two  periods 
on  Tuesday  and  we  drop  two  periods  to  make  room 
for  it.  Each  week  the  next  two  are  dropped,  etc., 
so  that  we  don’t  have  the  same  two  each  week.  At 
this  time  we  also  make  use  of  physical  education 
for  those  not  in  glee  club — gym  and  hygiene. 

Borne  of  your  club  activities  are  part  of  our 
vocational  training. 
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Activities  are  limited  due  to  poor  equipment,  low 
enrollment,  lack  of  time  on  the  part  of  nearly  half 
the  students  who  walk  in  from  farms. 


With  a faculty  of  only  five,  there  is  not  opportunity 
for  a wide  range  of  clubs,  especially  when  your 
school  is  a two-story,  five-room  affair.  The  activity 
program  at  a given  time  is  pretty  well  contingent 
upon  the  interests  and  abilities  of  the  five  teachers 
present,  and,  as  one  of  the  towns  under  5,000  popula- 
tion, turnover  is  fairly  heavy. 

The  following  excerpts,  were  taken  from  the  business 
teachers’  letters: 

Although  the  list  of  activities  mentioned  here  is 
small  there  is  a lot  of  outside  work  to  do.  The 
school,  however,  does  not  have  many  clubs. 

The  senior  play  program  is  done  here.  It  is  around 
thirty  pages.  The  school  newspaper  is  around  forty 
pages  to  be  typed  four  times  a year. 

I have  charge  of  school  books.  Also  sell  lunch 
tickets  every  Monday  to  the  primary  grades. 

Our  teaching  load  is  not  lightened,  nor  do  we 
receive  extra  pay.  I teach  52  out  of  55  periods, 
and  in  five  of  those  I have  a combination  of  two 
classes. 

My  office  practice  class  spends  all  its  periods 
in  doing  office  work  which  no  doubt  is  good  practice, 
but  it  leaves  no  time  for  instruction. 


I am  very  glad  to  fill  this  out — would  that  the  re- 
sults might  make  some  impression  on  the  powers  that  be.’ 


I have  charge  of  selling  candy  to  pupils  during 
lunch  period,  ^ince  I have  no  free  period,  the 
situation  hasn’t  been  very  satisfactory.  I am  now 
thinking  of  appointing  a boy  experienced  in  this 
work  to  do  the  actual  selling,  so  that  I may  eat 
my  lunch. 
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Recommendations 


In  considering  the  findings  in  the  previous  chapter,  a 
few  recommendations  are  listed  here: 

1.  That  the  small  high  schools  require  certain  credit 

for  graduation  thus  insuring  a minimum  social  and  moral  training 
for  all  pupils. 

2.  That  provision  be  made  in  the  small  high  schools  for 
students  to  enjoy  more  individual  sports.  The  lack  of  proper 
equipment  is  perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  these  sports  are  not 
offered  in  more  schools.  Perhaps  a fund-raising  project  by  the 
students  would  be  in  order  to  provide  more  and  better  athletic 
equipment . 

3.  That  there  be  more  standardization  of  clubs  and  that 
credit  allowance  for  participation  be  regulated  perhaps  by  the 
Massachusetts  High  Schools  Principals’  Association  and  by  the 
Vermont  Headmasters’  Association. 

4.  That  teacher-training  institutions  incorporate  into 
their  curriculum  for  business  teachers  club  work,  bookkeeping 
for  clubs  and  the  school  luncn  program,  and  a techniques  course 
in  the  coaching  of  at  least  one  sport. 

3.  That  the  extra-curricular  duties  be  divided  equally 
among  all  the  teachers  of  the  school,  so  that  the  burden  will 
not  fall  upon  any  one  teacher.  That  those  teachers  who  are 
selected  to  serve  as  sponsors,  etc.,  are  relieved  of  certain 
other  duties  so  that  they  will  not  be  overloaded  in  comparison 
with  others  in  the  school. 
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